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Art. 1.— Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 
By Ricuarn Wuaretey, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, and late Fellow of Oriel College. Second Edition. Ox- 
ford: Parker. London: Murray. 1827. Price 7s. 

Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, and in 
other Parts of the New Testament. By Ricuarp Wuate ey, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban's Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 
London: Fellowes. 1828. Price 9s. 


Turse are beautiful volumes. St. Alban’s Hall may be justly 
proud of such a Principal; the University of Oxford may well rejoice 
in such a Preacher; and we sincerely congratulate the orthodox 
friends of unsophisticated Christianity in the possession of such an 
able advocate of the truth as it is in Jesus. Perspicuous in his 
style, clear in his statements, logical in his arguments, and persuasive 
in his eloquence, amongst modern writers in theology, we hold Dr. 
Whateley to be “ facile princeps.” There are some few points, 
indeed, upon which our opinions do not accord with those of the 
learned author before us ; and some, with regard to which we hesitate 
to deliver a verdict; but the general substance of these admirable 
Essays has our unqualified approbation. At any time, but more 
especially in these perilous hours of moody Calvinism on the one 
hand, and of licentious infidelity on the other; when Puritanie zeal 
serves but to degrade Revelation, by the furious spirit with whieh the 
dogmata of Geneva are identified with the words of soberness and 
truth, not less than by the horrible decree itself, which is thus dis- 
gustingly defended : and when the foolishness of metaphysical casuistry 
would daub the fair fabric of Christianity “ with untempered mortar,” 
to the infinite grief of her friends, and to the taunting delight of her 
scoffing opponents ; it is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that 
we greet the appearance of this manly and orthodox champion of the 
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faith. Which hath wrought most mischief to Christianity, the non- 


sense of some of its enthusiastic disciples, or the assaults of all its 


adversaries, there is little room to doubt. The nonsense of one party, 


and the assaults of the other, are, in the volumes on our table, utterly 


discomfited, and wholly exposed. Of the learned divine who has 


fought this good fight, we think it difficult to overrate the merits. 
“* Hunc ego non diligam? non admirer ? non omni ratione defendendum 


putem?”* Amidst the furiousness, the calumnies, and the noise of 


contending sects, and stunned as we are with the vulgar ribaldry of 
such men as Carlile and Taylor, we turn to these pious and learned 
pages, with the certainty of finding rest to our disquieted spirits. 
“ Queres a nobis,” (again to quote the words of Cicero,) “ cur tanto- 
pere hoc homine delectemur ? quia suppeditat nobis, ubi et animus ex hoc 
strepitu reficiatur, et aures convicio defesse conquiescant.”+ 

In the Essays upon some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Reli- 
gion, the Principal of St. Alban’s Hall has had in his view “ the case 
of those who regard Christianity with indifference, rather than of 
those who reject it.” (Pref. p.ix.) It is his main design to guard 
his readers against those errors, “‘ which tend to the depreciation, 
and ultimately the neglect, of Christianity, by keeping out of sight, 
or underrating, many of its great and important peculiarities.” 
(Pref. p.xv.) The first of the volumes which stands at the head of 
our present article contains five Essays, upon the following subjects: 
1. On a Future State. 2. On the Declaration of God in his Son. 
8. On Love towards Christ as a Motive to Obedience. 4. On the 
Practical Character of Revelation. 5. On the Example of Children 
as proposed to Christians. 

By placing the doctrine of man’s immortality amongst the pecu- 
liarities of Christianity, it will be seen that our author contends that 
“‘ Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel” in the literal sense of those words, and that the doctrine in 
question was not merely acknonledged or confirmed by the Apostles, 
but first authoritatively revealed by them. It is obvious that there 
are two points which challenge our attention on this interesting inves- 
tigation. They are thus stated by Dr. Whateley, when he tells us, 
that we should inquire, 


In what degree the belief of a future state prevailed among the ancients, and 
how far those who did entertain such belief were correct in their notions of it, 
and warranted in maintaining them; since it is plain, that no opinion deserves 
to be called knowledge, except so far as it is not only agreeable to truth, but 
also supported by adequate evidence.—P. 8. 


What, then, shall be said of the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans? What are we to infer from the fables of Tartarus and 
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Elysium? Shall we say that they were the mere fictions of poetry, 
calculated to amuse the fancy, but forming no practical part of the 
creed of those ancient nations? Some probable conjectures, indeed, 
some vague guesses, or some anxious hopes, the offspring of their 
wishes, rather than the deduction of their reason, may be discovered 
in the writings of pagan philosophers; but their arguments for the 
doctrine of a future state were so far from producing conviction upon 
the vulgar, that they “ did not fully succeed in convincing even them- 
selves.” Perplexity and darkness rested upon the mystery; and 
whether we weigh the conclusions to which they came, or the grounds 
upon which such conclusions were built, we shall find that their 
opinions were widely different from the Christian doctrine of life and 
immortality, and that the arguments by which they sought to esta- 
blish their respective hypotheses, are insufficient to satisfy a careful 
inquirer after truth. 

But, in reality, the doctrine never was either generally admitted among the 
ancient philosophers, or satisfactorily proved by any of them, even in the opinion 
of those who argued in favour of it. On the one hand, not only the Epicurean 
school openly contended against it, but one of much greater weight than any 
of them, and the founder of a far more illustrious sect, Aristotle, without 
expressly combating the notion of a future state, does much more; he passes it 
by as not worth considering, and takes for granted the contrary supposition, as 
not needing proof.*—P. 21. 

Even Cicero distinctly acknowledges, that, 

Though, while he is reading the Phzdo, he feels disposed to assent to the 
reasons urged in favour of a future state, his conviction vanishes as soon as he 
lays down the book, and resolves the matter in his own thoughts.—P. 23. 

When, therefore, the universality of this belief is appealed to as 
proving the doctrine of our immortality (see Morehead’s Discourses, 
p- 147), we cannot but see the sandy foundation upon which such 
reasoners erect their tenets. If the belief were so general, how comes 
it that St. Paul was derided by his Athenian audience, and pronounced 
to be mad by the Roman governor, when he taught the resurrection of 
the dead? We venture to assert, that unassisted reason never did, 
and never could, arrive at any certain conclusion upon the doctrine 
before us; and that it is an abyss immeasurable by the scanty line of 
human intellect. Besides, we cannot forget that the faint conjectures 
of a future existence, which it was given to some favoured individuals 
to hazard, did not even approximate to our ideas of that state; “ for 
the very notion of the soul’s immortality, as explained by them, 
involved the complete destruction of distinct personal existence.” 

Let it be remembered then (writes our author), when the arguments of the 


heathen sages are triumphantly brought forward in proof of the soul’s immor- 
tality, that when they countenanced the doctrine of future retribution, they 


* Arist. Eth. Nicom. b. iii. 
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taught, with a view to political expediency, what they did not themselves 
believe ; and that when they spoke their real sentiments on the subject, the 
eternity of existence which they expected, as it implied the destruction of all 
distinct personality, amounted, practically, to nothing at all.-—Pp. 31, 32. 

When our learned author contends that the certainty of a future 
life cannot be assur dly prove d by reason without the aid of reve- 
lation, he is not rash enouch to deny, that some arguments have been 
adduced in favour of the soul’s immortality, of considerable weight. 
He denies, however, that a future state of retribution can be inferred 
from the irregularities prevailing in the present life, “ since that 
future state does not account fully for those irregularities ;” (p. 39.) 
and he thinks there is more force in the argument, which its drawn 
from the consideration, that man is, by nature, capable of a continued 
course of improvement, which must be cut short by death, and is also 


apprehensive of this; so that, upon the supposition that this is the 


whole of his existence, ‘ his rational nature forms an impediment to 
his satisfaction,” which would be a constitution of things manifestly 
at variance with the general course of nature. 

Such being the palpable ignorance, and the perplexing difficulties, 
which rested upon the question of a future state, when it presented 
itself to pagan reasoners, Dr. W. next discusses the case of the Jews; 
and, being a disciple of the school of Warburton, we need not tell 
our readers what are his opinions. He advocates the Bishop’s hypo- 
thesis with equal zeal and ingenuity. He strenuously denies that the 
doctrine of a state of retribution after death formed a part of the 
Mosaic revelation. 


And if any one, (such are his words, p. 45) from a mistaken zeal to vindicat 
the honour of God's law against infidels, persists in maintaining that this wa 


intended, how will he reply to the cavil they will immediately raise against the 
glaringly inadequate way of fulfilling such an intention? And thus it is, that 
when men rashly presume to distort the plain meaning of Scripture, for the sake 
of defending our religion against unsound objections, they expose it to more 
powerful ones, which they have left themselves without the means of answering. 

We have no space to allot to the examination of those passages in 
the Old Testament, as well as in the New, which have sometimes 
been relied upon as proofs that a future state was revealed to the 
Jews; but must refer our readers to the sixth book of the Divine 
Legation for a copious discussion of this part of the subject. “ Why 
Moses was not commissioned to reveal this truth,” is a question which 
we are not competent to answer, because we cannot tell why the 
Gospel, which “ brought life and immortality to light,” was reserved 
for the precise period at which it was proclaimed. Yet we can tell 
why the revelation of a future state of retributive immortality was 
neither necessary nor proper in the Mosaic economy. See Dr. 


e 


Whateley’s Essay, p. 52, 53. 
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Is it contended, then, it will be asked, that the Jews knew absolutely 
nothing of the doctrine of a future state before it was manifested by 
the Gospel? Certainly not: but we would quote the words of our 
excellent essayist :— 

There is no doubt, that some considerable time before our Lord's advent, the 


belief in a future state did become prevalent (though, as the case of the Sad- 
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du “ees prove s, not UNIVE radi.) among the Jews. 
» er 7 * * * * It is highly probable, however, that the 
belief of a future state, as it prevailed among the Jews in our Lord’s time, and 
> " 1 . 3 2 J . , . ° 
for a considerable period before, was not, properly speaking, drawn from their 
Scriptures in the first instance,—was not founded on the few faint hints to be 
met with in their prophets; though these were evidently called in to support it; 
but was the gradual result of a combination of other causes with these imperfect 
revelations. 

To this first Essay, Dr. Whateley has appended some learned notes 

: , } ’ 
upon which we forbear to say more than that we do not agree with 
his dicta about the inquiry into the state of disembodied spirits, which 
he characterizes as “ unnecessary,” and “ unprofitable.” For our 
views upon that interesting topic, we beg leave to refer him to our 
Numbers for October, November, and December, 1828, and January, 
1829. It is a subject which we purpose shortly to resume. 

Dr. W.’s second Essay is upon “ the Declaration of God in his Son ;” 
by which he understands, not the mere message which Christ came to 
deliver, but the manifestation of God himself in Jesus, our Redeemer, 
whose incarnation he regards as a certain kind of revelation or display to 
men of the divine nature; and it is the Doctor’s object to shew “‘ in what 
manner, and for what purpose, this manifestation was effected.” P.125. 
To thread-bare truths, which have ceased to excite our wonder, o1 
to engage our attention, he has imparted the freshness of novelty, by 
the vigour of his style; and to curious points of theology, of which 
we have hitherto found it difficult to frame a satisfactory solution, he 
has given the stability of a settled conviction, by the cogency of his 
logic. As to the model exhibited in the life of our blessed Redeemer, 
we are sure our readers will listen to Dr. Whateley rather than to our- 
selves, and therefore we gladly adorn our pages with the following 
extract from the Essay now under review. ‘The learned Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall is contrasting the example of Christ with the pattern 
of the ideal Wise-man of the Stoics. 

This method, however, of leading men to morality, though perhaps the best 
that in their situation they could have devised, laboured under a very important 
defect: I speak not of the blemishes in the ideal Wise-man they described; 
though the character which they meant for a perfect one, was, according to the 
more correct principles now established, very far from perfect; still it is con- 
ceivable that it might have been so: let us then suppose it completely unexcep- 
tionable; still it is ideal: it wants the power of inspiring that interest and 
sympathy, that affectionate reverence, that emulation, which a really existing per- 
son can alone inspire; and being represented to us only by general descriptions, 
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it takes even less hold of the mind than the fictitious hero of a drama, who 
is represented as performing distinct individual actions; though we know 
that both are alike creatures of the imagination, which have therefore but a 
very faint effect in exciting us to imitation. An ideal model, in short, is but 
one short step removed from abstract moral precept : real human examples, on 
the contrary, are unsafe, from their imperfection. Both may do some service, 
but both leave much to be desired. 

But if, while some of the ancient moralists were employed in recounting the 
actions, and holding forth the examples, of really existing illustrious men, to 
stimulate the emulation of their hearers,—and while others were pointing out, 
in the grave and lofty descriptions of the philosopher, or the vivid representa- 
tions of the poet, an ideal exemplar of perfect excellence ; a man exhibited 
such as men should be, not such as they are,—what would these sages, I say, 
have thought, had they been assured on sufficient authority that such a man had 
actually appeared on earth ; not having his virtues tarnished with defects, like 
the heroes of their histories; not, a phantom of imagination, like the Persons 
of their theatre, or the Wise-man of their schools; but a real, living, sublime, 
and faultless model of god-like virtue? Surely they would have acknowledged 
with one voice, that such a character, and such a one only, was exactly suited 
to their wishes, and to the wants of their hearers; if they were at all sincere in 
their professions, they would have hailed with rapture the announcement of his 
but would have wondered, at the same time, and doubted, how 


existence ; 
We might 


human nature could ever have attained this pitch of excellence. 
have answered them, &c. &c. Pp. 145—147. 

We would enrich our pages with further quotations, but that we 
are summoned to the consideration of the third Essay, in the volume 
upon our table, “‘ on Love towards Christ as a motive to Obedience.” 

Whatever metaphysical difficulties may have been marshalled against 
this powerful principle, which appeals so eloquently to our feelings, 
and outruns the colder calculations of the judgment, it is a strikingly 
distinguishing feature of Christianity; and, as a motive of action, more 
strong, we are persuaded, than the hope of reward however great, or 
the fear of punishment however severe. In comparison with “ the 
love of Christ,”—that feeling of pious and affectionate attachment 
which makes our duty the delight of our bosoms,—all other motives 
are powerless, and weak as the fragile withs, which Sampson snapt 
asunder when he arose from his sleep. It is not that such love (as 
some feverish enthusiasts seem sometimes to teach) is to be con- 
sidered a substitute for obedience, but as the source whence it should 
spring. 

The Gospel supplies us both with the motive and the rule;—* If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” This precept therefore is to be considered in two 
points of view: first, that the love of Christ is the proper ground of our obedi- 
ence,—the reason why we ought to keep his commandments: secondly, that the 
proper effect, and sure test of our love for Christ, is the keeping of his command- 
ments.—P. 158. 

“On each of these points many have fallen into dangerous mis- 
takes :”—what they are, and how easily proved to be errors, he who 
wishes to learn, may consult Dr. Whateley’s admirable Essay. There 
he will see how fatally those dreamers deceive themselves who would 
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urge their religious fervour as an excuse for the carelessness of their 
lives; and how grievously others mistake the weapons of their warfare, 
who ‘content themselves with dwelling on the rewards and punish- 
ments of the next world, and on the folly and danger of sin,” to the 
utter suppression, or the occasional introduction, of the love of Christ 
as a motive to righteousness. We have sometimes felt this defect in 
the writings of some of our divines, who in every other respect are 
unexceptionable. They have ponderous learning, indeed, and irre- 
fragable arguments;—they come forth to defend the cause of Chris- 
tianity clad in coats of steel, and girt with the sword of truth; they 
annihilate the suspicions of the doubtful, and they demonstrate that it 
is our interest to be good: but they fail, we think, to win our 
affections; they fail to warm our hearts; and they seem to argue 
as if men were all intellect; and they forget, perhaps, that our 
reason is in vain convinced, when our feelings are unmoved. We 
know that we are uttering hacknied truisms; but we must remark, 
(and we would especially address ourselves to our clerical readers,) 
that these are truths which wise men have too much neglected, and 
we would humbly assume the privilege of asking whether the dry and 
unattractive manner,—the cold and merely ethical disquisitions, with 
which it is the practice of some preachers to tire their hearers, may 
not be classed amongst the causes which have filled the seats of 
dissenting chapels, and so miserably depopulated, in some instances, 
the pews of the Established Church? Let it never be forgotten, that 
Almost all the exhortations of the sacred writers are grounded on the infinite 
mercies of our great Instructor and Redeemer towards us, and on the gratitude, 
love, and reverence, which we ought to feel towards him in return. To our 
hopes and fears, indeed, they appeal incidentally and occasionally; but the senti- 
ment which they are continually striving to excite and keep alive in us, and 
which is the main-spring of their whole moral system, is, a strong sense of the 
greatness and the goodness of our Saviour, and a fervent zeal in adoring and 
serving Him, who did and suffered so much for us.—P. 163. 

Let us study the model of Scripture, and in our pastoral addresses 
we shall no longer be content to paint the beauty of the seemly and 
the fair,—to descant upon the certainty of death, or the shortness of 
life;—the just recompense of reward to be looked for at the final 
audit of men;—the folly of sin, and the identity of wisdom with 
religion; for though these without question are arguments which 
every Christian teacher ought to employ; yet he must not confine 
himself to these, or make them his chief topics, if he would imitate 
the tone of the Gospel. 

These topics indeed being almost entirely drawn from what is commonly 
called “ natural religion,” (as far at least as that is supposed to hold out any 
probability of a future state,) it follows of course, that to dwell exclusively on 
these, is to omit great part of what is peculiar to Christianity; and thus to lose 
sight of one very. striking and characteristic feature of it; a feature constituting 
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one of those peculiarities, the neglect, or depreciation of which is so common, and 


30 carefully to be gu urded against. P. 165. 


We would fain quote an eloyuent passage from pp. 176, 178 of this 


Essay, but we must now turn to our author’s fourth Essay on the 
Practical Character of Revelation: in which he asks whether that 
circumstance be likely to constitute a character of a revelation from 
heaven. 

This inquiry falls naturally (he says) under two heads: first, whether or not 
1 pretended revelation is likely to contain any matters which are interesting to 
curiosity alone, and have no reference to practice; and, secondly, whether this 
is likely to be the case with a true revelation.—P. 184, 185. 

The desire for knowledge, especially upon dark and mysterious 
subjects, from the hour when Eve fell, to the moment in which we are 
writing, is especially characteristic of human nature. Science, for its 
own sake, independently of the ‘ eut bono,” ever interests the greedy 
curiosity of men; and we see, therefore, how the devices of the im- 
postor, and the visions of the enthusiast, have sought to gain pro- 
selytes, or have fascinated the understandings of devotees, —‘“‘ the one 
by professing to communicate what men are so desirous of knowing ;” 
the other, by so working upon the “diseased fancy, as to impose 
upon it its own day-dreams for a revelation.” ‘‘ Matters of specu- 
lative curiosity, unconnected with practice,” form, therefore, the 
larger part of all false systems of religion, as may be easily discerned 
by any one who considers the history of the Greek and Roman 
mythology, or the pretended revelations of the Hindoos, and of other 
modern pagans, or the elaborate descriptions of the Koran. Such is 
the case with the fables of the Jewish Talmud. Hence the idle 
legends of the Romish church. Hence the foolish visions of Sweden- 
borg, “ himself the dupe of his own distempered fancy.” 

Such, then, being the character of false religions, what may we expect from 
a true one? P. 193. What then is in this respect the character of our religion? 
It may safely be asserted, that it is precisely such as we have seen, a true 
reve lation might be expected to be: at it teaches us what is needful for us to 
know, but little or nothing besides; that the information it imparts is such as 
concerns the regulation of our character and practice, but leaves our curiosity 
unsatisfied.—P. 196. 


+} 
ti 


Dr. Whateley fully and most ably demonstrates his position by an 
appeal to Scripture, and by contrasting the practical and uncircum- 
stantial character of that sacred book with the minute details afforded 
by the impostor of Arabia, which abound with “ a multitude of 
needless particulars, calculated to gratify an appetite for the mar- 
vellous,” but not possessing any relation to the practice of his 
followers. 

From the practical character of Revelation, our author draws some 
most important results, as to the right use and interpretation of 
Scripture, under three heads :— 
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Ist. ‘“* What we ought to expect to learn from Revelation. 

2dly. ‘* How we should understand what is revealed.” And, 

Sdly. “ What application we should make of it.” 

Sorely tempted as we are to extract some beautiful paragraphs, 
(not more beautiful, however, than wise,) and much as we have been 
delighted, and instructed too, we hope, by our author, in the con- 
cluding periods of this admirable Essay, which we strongly recom- 
mend to the perusal of our readers, we have, in good truth, no room 
to spare for their insertion; and we cannot part with our learned 
Principal, without a brief notice of his Fifth Essay, “ On the Ex- 
ample of Children as proposed to Christians.” 

Dr. Whateley divides his subject into two branches :— 

First, our analogy to children in respect of the /nowledge we possess; and, 
secondly, in respect of duties—of the rules of conduct we may derive from 
contemplating the condition of childhood.—P. 228. 

In treating of the analogy of our situation to that of children in respect of 
knowledge, the circumstances to be noticed as most worthy of attention (the 
Doctor tells us), are these three; first, that their knowledge is, in kind, relative ; 
i.e. that they know little more of any thing than the relation in which it stands 
to themselves; secondly, that in degree it is a scanty and imperfect knowledge ; 
and, thirdly, that it is, nevertheless, practically sufficient for them, if they are 
but careful to make a good use of it.—P. 229. 


The advantages to be derived from a comparison between the 
condition of Christians and that of children in respect of conduct, 
(“* their conduct being often held out for imitation by Jesus and his 
followers”), are summed up in their humility, their docility, and their 
resignation; ‘i.e. an undoubting and affectionate confidence in 
parental care and kindness.” 

The singular effect which our author has given to this interesting 
subject is highly creditable to his genius, and will amply repay many 
perusals. Nor can we withhold our full approbation from the 
advantages, which he has pointed out as necessarily attendant upon 
that mode of instruction by the example of children, which is strikingly 
characteristic of Christianity, ‘“ and strongly confirming its divine 
origin, its importance, and its excellence.” 

We sincerely acknowledge our obligations to Dr. Whateley for 
his excellent Essays, and we shall be not a little disappointed if the 
readers of the Christian Remembrancer do not acknowledge their 
obligations to us for having thus introduced to their notice so clever 
a work. We doubt not that they will be anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of analysing the volume which stands second at the head of 
this article; and, therefore, we purpose to submit it to their perusal 
in our next Number, assuring them, in the mean while, that it 
will still increase their admiration of the ability and the learning of 
the Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 
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Art. Il.—The Iris: a Literary and Religious Offering. Edited by the 
Rev. Tuomas Date, M.A. London: Low; Hurst, Chance, & Co. 
1830. 8vo. 12s. 

The Amulet: a Christian and Literary Remembrancer. Edited by 
S.C. Hatt. London: Westley. 1830. 12mo. 12s. 


Tue variety of those little works, called Annuals, which are already 


well known to the public, and the high literary merit to which most of 


them lay claim, seemed to give little prospect of success for another 


of the same class, even if many of its predecessors are not forced to 


quit the field. Under the auspices of Mr. Dale, however, though 


others sink, the Jris cannot fail to rise; his talents as a writer, his 
fame as a poet, his character as a scholar, and his zeal in the cause of 
true religion, in the face of his unfortunate connexion with the esta- 
blishment in Gower Street, are a sufficient guarantee for more than 
ordinary merit in any thing which he undertakes. ‘There is a novelty 
of design too in the Zris, which, at the same time that it brings it under 
the more especial notice of the Christian Remembrancer, will entitle it 
to the patronage of those who are anxious to encourage the diffusion 
of sober piety and sound principle. Its contents are exclusively of 
f any tincture of 


o much 


a religious tendency; but, withal, entirely devoid o 
those doctrinal peculiarities, the profession of which is now 
in vogue. To render amusement subservient to the great end of moral 
and religious improvement, has been the object of the editor; not to 
sow the seeds of Pharisaical hypocrisy, or to convert the sincere 
believer into a morbid devotee. 

After what we have now said, some of our readers will perhaps be 
startled at finding among the list of Mr. Dale’s contributors, some 
are not very well disposed toward the doctrines or discipline of 
Established Church. With the editor’s acceptance or rejection of 
assistance from these quarters, we have nothing to do, provided 
nothing be sanctioned in his volume which can give offence to the 
sober and rational Christian. It is not with persons or with names 
that we war; but with false principles and erroneous doctrines. 
Josiah Conder, for aught we see, is as fair a name as that of Reginald 
Heber; and if Josiah Conder wrote one of a number of religious and 
moral pieces, equally pure and unexceptionable with the rest, why let 
Josiah Conder have the credit of so doing. But should he take ad- 
vantage of the privilege afforded him, to alienate the minds of his 
readers from the path in which they have been brought up, then 
would Mr. Dale be answerable for the consequences, and we should 
think it our bounden duty “to pour the fiercest vial of our wrath” 
both upon the editor and the writer. As this is not the case, let both 
enjoy the meed of their well-earned praise; the one as the author, 


and the other as the impartial judge, of a work of literary merit. 
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It will of course be expected that we say something of the em- 
bellishments. Be it known, however, that we are no connoisseurs; 
but not on that account, perhaps, less likely to coincide in opinion with 
many of our readers. An eye, which is over-nice in searching for a 
flaw, will be apt to neglect a beauty; and the discovery of some 
striking excellence will compensate with many for want of effect in 
the general design. We have been told, for instance, of the exquisite 
richness of the “ Raising of Lazarus” in the volume before us; 
whereas, for the life of us, we cannot make head or tail of the artist’s 
intention, and we think that many besides ourselves will be found in 
a similar plight. Besides this, there are ten other engravings finished 
in the first style of the art. Among these our especial favourites are 
the frontispiece from Carlo Dolci’s “ Thy Will be done ;” “ The Flight 
into Egypt,” by Claude; “ Christ expounding the Law,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci; “ St. John,” by Cignani; and “ Hagar and Ishmael,” by 
PBaroccio. ‘ A Magdalen,” by Carlo Dolci; and the “ Incredulity of 
Thomas,” by Caracci, are also beautiful specimens of the old Italian 
school. It will be observed that, in accordance with the general design 
of this Annual, the Embellishments are all Scripture pieces, taken 
exclusively from the old masters: most of them are accompanied with 
a characteristic poem from the pen of the editor, so as to form a series 
of Scripture illustrations; and the rest have had ample justice done 
them by other hands. ‘Those, however, who are acquainted with the 
beauty of Mr. Dale’s sacred poetry, will not be surprised that we give 
the preference throughout to those undertaken by himself. 

The most prominent attraction in the book, is a poem of some 
length by the editor, entitled “ The Daughter of Jairus.” It seems 
to have been originally written as a companion to “ The Widow of 
Nain;” which has so justly entitled the author to the distinguished 
eminence which he holds among the most admired poets of the day. 
In assuring our readers that it is not a whit inferior to its predecessor, 
we at once render it unnecessary to make any extracts, as no one will 
rest contented till he has perused the whole. We shall therefore 
prove our assertions respecting the general excellence of the contents, 
by furnishing a few specimens from different parts of the work. And, 
first, as in duty bound, we present one of the minor contributions of 


the editor himself, with which the volume opens :— 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD. 


When from Thy beaming throne 
O Hizh and Holy One! 

Thou cam’st to dwell with those of mortal birth; 
No ray of living light 
Flashed on th’ astonished sight, 

To shew the Gopneap walked his subject earth 
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Thine was no awful form, 
Shrouded in mist and storm, 

Of Seraph, walking on the viewless wind ; 
Kee didst thou deign to wear 
The port, sublimely fair, 

Of Angel-heralds, sent to bless mankind. 


Made like the sons of clay, 
Thy matchles glories lay 
In form of feeble infancy concealed ; 
No pomp of outward sign 
Proclaimed the Power Divine ; 
No earthly state the heavenly guest revealed ! 


Thou didst not choose thy home 
Beneath a lordly dome ; 

No regal diadem wreathed thy baby brow ; 
Nor on a soft couch laid, 
Nor in rich vest arrayed, 

But with the poorest of the poor wert Thou! 


Yet she, whose gentle breast 
Was Thy glad place of rest ;— 
In her the blood of royal David flowed : 
Men passed her dwelling by 
With proud and scornful eye ; 
But Angels knew and loved her mean abode. 


There softer strains she heard 
Than song of evening bird, 
Or tuneful minstrel in a queenly bower ; 
And o’er her dwelling lone 
A brighter radiance shone 
Than ever glittered from a Monarch’s tower. 


For there the Mystic Star 
That sages led from far, 
To pour their treasures at her Infant's feet, 
Still shed its golden light ;— 
There, through the calm, clear night, 
Were heard Angelic Voices, strangely sweet. 


O happiest thou of all 
Who bare the deadly thrall 
Which, for one mother’s crime to all was given ;— 
Her first of mortal birth 
Brought Death to reign on earth,— 
But rune brings Light and Life again from heaven! 


Happiest of Virgins thou, 
On whose unrufiled brow 
Blends maiden meekness with a mother’s love! 
Blest in thy Heavenly Son, 
Blest in the Holy One, 
Whom man knows not below, though Angels hymned above ! 


The following is from the pen of James Montgomery : 
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HEAVEN IN PROSPECT. 
Palms of glory, raiment bright, 
Crowns that never fade away, 
Gird and deck the Saints in light,— 
Priests, and kings, and conquerors they. 
Yet the conquerors bring their palms 
To the Lamb amidst the throne : 
And proclaim in joyful psalms, 
Victory through his Cross alone ! 
Kings their crowns for harps resign, 
Crying, as they strike the chords, 
“ Take the kingdom,—it is thine ; 
King of kings, and Lord of lords !” 
Round the altar, priests confess, 
If their robes are white as snow ; 
’Twas the Saviour’s righteousness, 
And his blood, that made them so. 
Who were these ?—On earth they dwelt, 
Sinners once, of Adam’s race ; 
Guilt, and fear, and suffering felt, 
But were saved from all by grace. 
The y were mortal, too, like us ; 
Ah! when we like them shall die, 
May our souls, translated thus, 
Triumph, reign, and shine on high! 
Pp. 109, 110. 


One more extract from the poetry, and then for the prose. We take 
at random some spirited stanzas by the Rev. H. Thompson, M. A. 
THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE, 
“ Take up THY CRoss, AND FOLLOW ME!” 
Heard ye the call divine? 
Soldier! brace on thy panoply ! 
Advance thy Captain’s sign ! 
Conquering to conquer forth He goes : 
3y thy weak arm his might can crush his proudest foes. 
With Truth’s unsullied baldrick gird 
Upon thy mailed side, 
The Spirit’s glaive, thy Leader's word ; 
Let Virtue’s corslet, tried 
In strife and furnace, guard thy breast ; 
And let Salvation’s helm thy dauntless brows invest. 
But most, upon thy martial arm 
Take Faith’s impervious targe, 
To quench the fiery shafts of Harm 
Amid the deadly charge. 
Then forth on thy victorious way 
Speed on, thy steps prepared on Love reveal’d to stay. 
Saw’st thou the waters foaming high ? 
’Tis Passion’s restless sea: 
Heard’st thou the storm that swept the sky? 
’Tis stern Adversity. 
Heed not—tread on :—the billows, cleft, 
Shall fence with crystal wall thy right hand and thy left. 
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Saw’st thou the broad and arid plain ? 
No sheltering leaf is there, 
No fount, where scorch’d and fainting Pain 
Beneath the sultry glare 
May slake his lips. Nor fear, nor fly 
stores shall ope for thee, when earth and wave deny. 
Greater and mightier far than thou, 
he hosts that bar thy way : 
Yet let not that high spirit bow 
A loftier Power than they 
Conducts thy march ; before Him driven 
Anak’s Titan horde, and rampire wall'd to heaven. 
frue, dark Ingratitude is there, 
And Disappointment cold ; 
And mean Suspicion, from his lair, 
Unwinds his viper fold. 
Yet fear not—He whose knight thou art, 
With energy divine can nerve thy human heart. 
True, Earth, in treacherous charms arrayed, 
With eye too wildly sweet, y 
ld seek to her unhallowed sha 
l 


1 
) 


VW 


"has 
I 


ure thy pilgrim feet. 
Yet yi ld not.—She who woos thy 
he 1 of bleeding thorn enwrea 
not, thy yoke is hard to bear! 
But look on Him who bore 
For thee a weightier loac 
And then repine no more. 
His yoke is light: His ways are rest 
They that endure with Him, with Him too shall be blest. 
Fear not, and thou shalt overcome! 
Ye a, through His love who led; 
With palm of more than conquest’s bloom 
Twine thine unhelmed head. 
Mid white-rob'd hosts of fair renown 
The morning star shall shine first jewel of thy crown. 
Fear not! in victory thou shalt stand 
Upon the glassy st a, 
And chant, with heaven’s own lyre in hand, 
The pan of the free : 
“ Sing to the Lord! the fight is done 
The fearful foe is whelm’d! the rest eternal won!” 
Pp. 213—216. 

From the prose we shall content ourselves with one extract, for it 
will be a long ene. We shall be forgiven, however, for giving at 
length a relic of the late Bi shop Heber. 

THE CHARACTER OF NICODEMUS. 

Nicodemus was a man of the highest rank among the Jews, and a Pharisee 
of great reputation for his learning and piety. He is described in the Gospel as 
a ruler, or magistrate, and as a member of their high court of Sanhedrim, or 
parliament; and the ancient books of the Jews are full of strange and impro- 
bable stories as to his wealth, his magnificent liberality, and the wonderful 
manner in which his prayers were supposed to be heard by God. His substance 
was calculated as sufficient to feed all Jerusalem for seven years ; his daughter's 
marriage-bed was, in ostentation of wealth, built up with purses of money; his 
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liberality was esteemed to be as unbounded as his means of being liberal; and 
so great was his reput ation for piety, that his prayers were, on more than one 
oceasion, believed by the Jews to have wrought miracles, and called down rain 
from heaven. These stories are, doubtless, improbable; nor do they rest on any 
better authority than the traditions of the Rabbins and the Pharisees; but, wild 
as they are, they prove, at least, the high estimation in which he was held, inso- 
much that the riches of Nicodemus, and the subsequent misfortunes of his 
family, became a sort of proverb, to express the excess and the uncertainty of 
worldly prosperity. 
A grave, and learned, and wealthy, and renowned man, with so much to 
] rd from any change, and so naturally disposed to favour the present state 
of things, was not likely to be aa in embracing a new religion, or one 
which was only recommended by so poor and so young a teacher as our Lord. 
Besides, as yet, not one of at with whom Nicodemus was accustomed to 
iate—none of those whose good opinion he chiefly valued—none of the 
Jews—none of the rich—none of the learned—had ventured openly to confess 
their suspicions that this strange Galilean whom they persecuted, was, after 
all, cat Messiah which should come into the world; and Nicodemus, it is 
, had joined as loudly as the rest of his brother ma; i trates, in discounte- 
0-07, the new prophet, and his fore rye r, John, and in deriding the peor 
miracles which Jesus performed. 












l 

fishermen and silly women, who believed in the 1 

[t is probable, nevertheless, that this ruler of the Jews had been, for some 
time, uneasy in his mind. It was impossible fur a man so well a quainted with 
t Jesus of Nazareth did all the 
d all the tokens, which and the pre yphi ts had foretold 
1d his rank and leisure gave him every opportunity of 
3 of our Lord’s miraculous birth, and of the circumstances 
e was rendered remarkable. He had, doubtless, heard 
nily themselves, the visit of the Wise Men of the East, 

d the here which an visit excited. The Star must have been seen by all 
Judea; and he himself, perha was one of the 
doctors who had admired the understanding and answers of young Jesus in the 
Temple. At all events, the manner in which St. John the Ba ptist proclaimed 
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n the Lamb of God, was known to all Judea and Galilee; and the wonderful 
works ich Jesus wrought, were of a kind not to be scanned nor to be 
performed by man, unless the power and presen of tod were with him. 

is these reflections recurred daily, with increasing strength, to the mind of 

demus, his perplexity must have increased i pc Res He would con- 
ler with himself, whether, if Jesus were really the Christ, the Messiah that 
was expected by the Jews, he were ju tified in de to fall down and 


worship him—if he were r ally the Lamb of God who was to take away the sins 
of the world, v night be his punishment if he neglected this great salvation? 
Such meditations might frequently occupy his mind ; but to obey the convic- 


tion gradually implanted in his soul, involved the sacrifice of much reputation,— 





great danger to his rank and esteem in society, and, when the temper of the 
times was considered, the loss of his property, and, perhaps, of life itself. 
Nicodemus was not one of Psa who are ready to abandon riches and reputation 
for the sake of God, and to enter naked into the kingdom of life; he durst not 
own Christ publicly, yet he could not help believing on him; and after, it may 
be, much inward struggle between his fear of the world and his conviction of 
the truth, he has recourse to the u l li —he comes by 
night to Jesus, and professes himself his disciple pri y- 

In his manner of doing this, and in the conversation which followed, may be 
perceived much of that pride of rank and riches which was likely to possess 
the mind of a nobleman :—much of that confidence in his own learning and in 
| 
« 





nt of cowaral 





1is own virtues, to which the Pharisees were but too liable;—and in our 
feelings in 





iour’s subscquent discourse, his intention of humbling both these 
the heat of his new disciple, is, I think, evident 
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Nicodemus, perhaps, was of opinion, that when so mighty and so wise a man 
as he was, came to Christ, and owned himself his disciple, the Prophet would be 
willing to accept so eminent a convert on his own terms; that he would not 
insist on his submitting to the usual and public ceremonies of his faith; but 
that in private, and without revealing his secret, Jesus would gladly admit him 
to far more favour and confidence than those poor Galileans, who were, as yet, 
his principal followers. Nor, had Jesus been a deceiver, a mere human teacher 
of righteousness, would he have scrupled at a measure so evidently conducive to 
his interest; nor, in such a case, would even that haughty compliment have 
been improper, with which the ruler opened his visit. 

“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can 
do the miracles which thou doest, except God be with him.” These wete, 
undoubtedly, flattering words from the wealthy and the powerful; but on ‘the 
Son of God no such lip-righteousness would impose. Interrupting him in his 
unfinished speech, he discovers at once his knowledge of what was passing in 
the mind of his visitant, and reminds him that he had not yet gone through 
those precious pledges of sincerity and repentance, which alone could admit 
men to familiarity with Christ. With remarkable earnestness, while reading his 
visitant’s soul, he detects the blended pride and cowardice which struggled with 
his faith, and made him only half a Christian; he replies, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Nicodemus, as a learned Jew, must have been well acquainted with ‘the 
meaning of “ the kingdom of God,’’ and he must have been no less so with the 
phrase, “ being born again,” which was a common expression, both among the 
Jews and Gentiles, to signify that inward and entire change of heart and habits, 
of which baptism was the outward symbol or pledge, and which both Jews and 
Gentiles required from those, who were candidates for admission inte the higher 
privileges and mysteries of their respective forms of worship. The heathens 
themselves had the custom of sprinkling with water those who gave themselves 
up to the worship of any of their gods, and the person who submitted te this 
ceremony, was said to be born again, and to become the child of that deity to 
whom he consecrated his after life. The Normans, when they set-a-slave at 
liberty, called that ceremony, the “ regeneration” of the slave; and the same 
name was given by the Jews to that baptism by which heathens and idolaters, 
and excommunicated persons, were admitted to the profession of the laws of Moses. 

Our Saviour’s meaning was (and Nicodemus could not but understand it), to 
reprove his visitant for thus privately confessing a faith im which he ought to 
have gloried, and to remind him, that if he sought to be a disciple of the 
Messiah, he must first go to his apostles, and be baptised. But this, however, 
little suited the ruler's inclination. To make so public a profession of an 
unpopular faith, was discreditable, and might be dangerous (for baptism, by a 
tradition of the Jews, was always performed in the day-time, and before 
witnesses). To humble himself, and receive the pledge of adoption from a 
publican like Matthew, or such mean Galileans as John, or James, or Peter, 
was, to a ruler, shocking, and in the eyes of a Pharisee, and doctor of the law, 
an almost impious degradation. And to own himself a sinner and impure, to 
profess that his whole nature required a change, and to undergo that ceremony, 
which was the seal of confession and forgiveness, to repentant idolaters, or 
publicans, or harlots, appeared to this self-righteous man, a strange and unne-~ 
cessary proposal. A great deal, I think, of surprised and disappointed pride is 
perceptible in his reply, “ How can a man be born again when he is old? Can 
he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?’ 

He thus endeavours to evade the obvious application of our Saviour's. words; 
and he urges, in answer to this command of Christ's, his age, his high character, 
his privileges, as a native Israelite and a descendant of Abraham; and endea- 
vours to persuade Jesus, that a man of his age, aud consequenee, and respecta~ 
bility, could have no need of baptism, or of that repentance and change of life 
and habits, of which baptism was the sign. “ How can aman be born again 
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when he is old?” Dost thou suppose that at my age, a doctor of the laws and 


a master in Israel, I want any change of this sort?) What tedious ceremonies or 


probation can I submit to, old as 1 am? Hew long wilt thou keep me in the 
same dependence and humility which we expect of children, or heathen con- 
verts? What yet is wanting to a descendant of Abraham like myself? Can | 
make myself any more a child of promise than I am already? “ Can I enter a 
second time into my mother’s womb?” from which former birth I became an 
heir of Israel, and the countryman, perhaps the kinsman, of the Messiah! 
“ Verily, verily,” our Lord again replies, “ I say unto thee, except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” A 

if he had said—Alas! old man, many things are necessary to make thee a child 
of God, of which thou hast, as yet, but little notion: not only is the outward 
sacrament of regeneration by water required, but a great and spiritual chanze, 
altogether distinct from those privileges on which thou layest so great a stress, 
of the birthright of a Jew, and thy descent from Abraham. ‘ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh.” From thy mother’s womb, of which thou talkest, thou 
hast only derived a fleshly life; those Jewish promises which thou inheritest, 
and wherein thou boastest thyself, are all of a worldly nature, and flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. ‘ That which is born of 
the spirit is spirit,” and the birth of the spirit only can introduce thee to 
the spiritual privileges in which the kingdom of God consists. ‘“ Marvel not 
that I say unto thee, ye must be born again ;” nor dream, that because thou 
art born a Jew, thou hast, by that national birth, an exclusive title to the 
kingdom. ‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the spirit.” As if he had said, Canst thou direct, or com- 
prehend the course of the wind of heaven? Canst thou command its free and 
blessed breezes to visit the Jews alone? Yea, thou knowest not whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth ; but thou hearest the sound thereof—that sound 
which is gone forth into all lands, and as far as the ends of the earth. Can 
earthly wisdom find it, or can the works of man produce it? No, it bloweth 
where it listeth; and Jew and Greek, Pharisee and Idolater, are born of the 
spirit, they know not how, and are purified by its invisible influence, which is 
known only by its effects, and the fruit that it generates. 

The surprise of Nicodemus was now no longer feigned or querulous: that the 
privileges of the blood of Abraham should be accounted for nothing, and that 
the revelation of God’s will should spread, like the wind, from one corner of 
heaven to the other—these, to a Pharisee, were indeed unexpected truths, and 
he replies in wonder, “ How can these things be?’’ Yet, in truth, these very 
circumstances were all foretold by the prophets as proofs of the Messiah’s com- 
ing: and it was foretold, that the gathering of the Gentiles should be to Him : 
it was foretold, that His coming was like a refiner’s fire, to renew the hearts of 
his people: and the ignorance which Nicodemus displayed as to these signs of 
the times, is a satisfactory proof how much the Pharisees had left off the study of 
the Scriptures for the vanity of traditions, and the useless scruples of outward 
forms of devotion or reverence. They pored over the commentaries of the 
Scribes, till they forgot Isaiah and Moses; they washed their cups, and strained 
at the gnats, and made broad their phylacteries, till the real glories, of which 
their ceremonies were but a shadow, were hidden altogether from their eyes. 
Well then might Christ exclaim against Nicodemus, “ Art thou a master in 
Israel, and art thou not yet familiar with the prophets? Much, indeed, hast 
thou to learn and to unlearn before thou canst be my disciple; and far art thou, 
to whom the outward signs of Christ’s coming are thus new and strange, from 
being able to understand the mysteries of the kingdom of God.” 

This wise and powerful, and on the whole, perhaps, well-meaning man, was 
rejected as a convert by Christ, because he thought himself too pure to need 
baptism and repentance, and because he did not dare to avow his faith publicly, 
lest the loss of station, wealth, and character, should be the consequence. As 
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ug as our Saviour lived, Nicodemus had never sufficient courage to join his 
disciples,—but when he saw the fulfilment of His prophecy, and beheld the Son 
f man lifted up like the serpent of Moses, as he had foretold in the concluding 

rt of their conversation, this proof of His divinity overcame his doubts, and we 
behold him coming boldly forward to celebrate His burial with a late, though 
sincere repentance. How much must he then have lamented his own tardi- 
ness.—how much have hated himself for that cowardice, which was ashamed of 

Messiah. while he might have gazed on His countenance, and listened to His 
ords; and how greatly must he have feared, lest his day of grace was gone by 


for ever!—Pp. 44—50. 

Here. then, we should take our leave of Mr. Dale; but, for the 
credit of criticism, we cannot do so without finding fault; and, there- 
fore, as we cannot pick a hole in his book, we will in his Preface. 
It seems that the “ Iris” was first announced under the title of the 
“ Offering,” to which it was objected that it interfered with the 
appellation of another work of the same class, which has been for 
some time before the public, and a squabble accordingly ensued 
between the publishers of these literary rivals. From the Preface to 
the “Iris” it appears that they of the contrary part were not over 
civil in their mode of proceeding, and_ spoke in no measured terms of 
the “ piracy” of their title. As no unfair dealing was intended on the 
part of the proprietors of the “ Offering,” the title was readily given 
up, and would have been so without any dispute; though, for our 
parts, we cannot see what reason there was for complaint with the 
party who conceived themselves aggrieved. However similar the 
titles of the two works might have been, for they were very far from 
identical, their objects are so entirely distinct, that one could not, by 
any probable chance, have been mistaken for the other. <As well 
might Mr. Ackermann impeach the honesty of the Juvenile Forget Mi 
Not, as the proprietors of the Friendship's Offering talk of injunctions 
to their brethren of the Jris. Such, however, was the case; but what 
in the world, we would ask, have the public to do with the matter ? 
Does any one person, from Cornhill to Lamb’s Conduit Street, barring 
always those immediately concerned, care one sixpence whether the 
admirable volume, edited by Mr. Dale, be called the Offering or the 
Iris? We do not certainly: and, though we shall read the Friendship’s 
Offering, and possibly notice it in common with the other Annuals in 
our next Number, yet we do not think it will sell a single additional 
number by offering enmity to a fair competitor for a portion of the 
public patronage. 

After the above was written, and just as we were going to press, 
The Amulet came to hand. The character of this work, which has 
now reached its fifth volume, is well known to our readers; so that it 
will be unnecessary to say any thing on that head. Indeed, we have 
only time to take a very rapid glance over its contents, which, how- 
ever, is sufficient to convince us that it is decidedly the best volume 
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which the editor has yet produced. The embellishments, twelve in 
number, are exquisite; and the work is got up in a style which does 
infinite credit to the taste and liberality of the publishers. We 
extract a Sonnet by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Oh! for the time—the happy sinless time 
When first we murmur’d forth our infant prayer, 
Listened with reverence to the church-bells’ chime— 
Gazed on the sky, and deemed that God dwelt there ! 
That time is past—burdened with sin and care 
No more we hear those holy deep-toned bells ; 
But as their echo trembles on the air, 
0 in our sorrowing minds remembrance dwells, 


Rising reproac hful from the dex pe st cells— 


Bri athing of those fine day s cre passion’s sigh 
Remorse and sorrow, (sad the tale she tells) 
Polluted the petition sent on high ;— 
When we knelt sinless,—and our God alone 
Was in the prayer that rose to his Almighty throne. 
<> —.- 
Ant. IWL—The Evidences of Christianity: Stated in a Popular and 
Practical Manner, in a Course of Lectures, delivered in the Parish 
Church of St. Mary. Islington. By Danier Witson, A.M. Vicar. 


In Two Vols. London: Wilson. 1828. Vol. I. Pp. 550. Price 12s. 


We are known to be no very ardent admirers of Mr, Daniel 


«& 


Wilson’s theological system and ecclesiastical views ; we are known to 
entertain no very high value for the turgid pretensions of the party 
to which he has attached himself; and we have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing our most unqualified disgust at his recent political conduct, 
which, since he has deemed it of sufficient consequence to deserve a 
somewhat elaborate public apology, is fair matter of public discussion. 
Every honourable sympathy of the heart is outraged, when we behold 
any fellow man resigning, in one moment, and without the pretext of 
a new reason, old and important principles, to gratify an individual or a 
faction; but let the apostate be a MINISTER oF THE GosPEL—we attempt 





5 not to express what is but too inexpressible. 

J But we have no intention to enter here on Mr. Wilson’s public con- 
d duct. This is not the place todo so. In the above brief remarks, 
: if we consult not the reputation of the author, we consult that of his 
¢ work. We have made this statement solely with the view of showing, 
4 that those commendations, which we really think the volume under 
“ our consideration deserves, are not the result of favourable prepos- 
é sessions, but really extorted from us by the merit of our subject. 

” We believe the feeling of the public is rather against evidences of 
rt Christianity. Of the truly good (and there are many), there is not 
. perhaps one treatise, from Lardner’s colossal “ Credibility,” to the 
* | pithy and vigorous manuals of Leslie, Erskine, and Soame Jenyns, 


which does not of itself prove the whole question in debate, Their 
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mode is totally dissimilar; but they are not so much conducive proofs 
as aliter demonstrations. Prove the authenticity and credibility of 
the Scriptures, and you prove their inspiration: therefore Christianity 
is true. Prove Leslie’s, &c. criteria to hold of the Christian facts, 
and Christianity is true. Prove that the first Christians endured the 
excess of persecution for our present story, and Christianity must be 
true. Prove the incalculable superiority of the Christian tone of 
morals to every other, and contrast it with the humble exterior of its 
first promulgators ; a higher hand is again evident, and Christianity 
is true. Above all, let its effects be put to personal experiment, let 
the inquirer begin by doing the will of God; he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God; he shall know that Christianity is 
true. One of these arguments is enough with a candid mind; with 
the disingenuous, all combined are inefficient. It is on this account, 
that Christians overlook books on the evidences as superfluous, and 
sceptics despise, without reading them; and thus the subject, except 
in the case of a few works, backed by eminent names, is much 
neglected, much more than it ought to be, by those who believe them- 
selves commanded by inspired authority always to be ready to give a 
reason of the hope that is in them. 

We do not think the pulpit altogether the most favourable latitude 
for the production of Christian evidence. The very subject pre- 
sumes some education, some knowledge of the laws of evidence, some 
acquaintance with sceptical objections. Now these particulars neces- 
sarily do not hold universally in a promiscuous congregation. To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, the deists were becoming 
a conspicuous body, and their writings were gainimg a considerable 
diffusion among the educated classes. It was considered necessary to 
refute them from the pulpit. ‘The consequence was, that many half- 
learned Christians became acquainted with objections which would 
otherwise never have reached them, without fully understanding the 
minister’s refutation; while the unlearned departed as they came, 
without the acquirement of a single idea on the supremely important 
subjects on which they came for instruction. ‘This course, undoubt- 
edly, afforded great advantages to the Methodists ; who, every where 
proclaiming the natural corruption of man, and the necessity of a re- 
novation through the sacrifice of a Mediator, and the grace of a Sane- 
tifier, indicated the very disease which human nature always feels, 
and the remedy after which she is perpetually seeking. Had these 
great doctrines been more prominently exhibited in the Church, the 
extravagances of the first apostles of Methodism would have found 
fewer and less respectable followers; indeed, the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, in a popular sense, would have stood on higher ground. For 
it by no means follows, that the unlettered peasant, though incapable 
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of feeling the force of a logical or historical demonstration, is a blind 
believer, or unable to give a reason of the hope that isin him. We 
have seen illustrious instances to the contrary: and it is these very 
doctrines, which, in their exact accommodation to the wants of his 


spiritual nature, and their perfect adaptation’ to the tranquillization of 


his fears, stamp upon his soul the impress of the Divinity which has 


revealed them. Again, an exclusive attention to the evidences of 


religion detracted from the claims of the religion which it proved. 
It was to little purpose to sift testimonies and confute objectors, where 
the very object to which the evidences were ancillary, was studiously 
detained in the back ground. 

Meanwhile, an opposite, but equally exclusive system was producing 
like injury among the proselytes of Methodism. Their uneducated 
teachers, favoured by human corruption, readily put an Antinomian 
construction on the important article which Wesley had enforced in a 
very different sense. ‘The exertions of the clergy were now called 
to oppose a new enemy. ‘The necessity of Christian morality was 
every where insisted on; but the foundation was too little noticed. 
Hence some of the popular discourses of the middle of the last 
century are Addisonian essays, in which the religious character of 
duty is lost sight of. The necessity of a return to a free and full 
declaration of ‘‘ the whole counsel of God” scarcely became generally 
admitted, before events in France again gave the subjeet of the evi- 
dences a new and unparalleled interest, and the pulpit again resounded 
with antisceptical disputation. 

The fruits and the fall of the French infidelity have preached the 
most eloquent of sermons on its value, and the clergy now seem gene- 
rally to admit, that a full and liberal developement of the whole Chris- 
tian scheme is most agreeable to right reason, and the practice of the 
inspired teachers. The evidences of Christianity bear their propor- 
tion, but only their proportion, in the plan of popular instruction. 
The peasant is no longer confused with an unintelligible nomenclature, 
and the man of education no longer returns dissatisfied with the 
brevity and want of profundity which the very circumstances impose 
on a preacher, in treating a point of Christian evidence. 

Mr. Wilson has struck out of the path which modern prudence, 
instructed by former failures, has pursued. He has sought popular 
instruction in treating the subject of evidences with no inconsiderable 
prolixity ; and popular attention by a series, or rather several series, 
of argumentative propositions. How far he has succeeded in the 
pulpit we know not; with his printed production we are alone con- 
cerned, and our opinion upon the merits of that we shall briefly state 
to the reader. 

Originality is not the excellence of Mr. Wilson’s work ; indeed it is, 
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of all works which we have seen on the subject, the least original ; 
and truly, originality, in this instance, is not very easily attained, or 
likely to be attended with much advantage to the sum of Christian 
testimony. But what Mr. Wilson loses in originality he compensates 
in comprehensiveness ; indeed, his work, with the sole exception of 
the insurpassable first volume of Horne’s Introduction, is the most 
comprehensive we ever met with. Each argument of eminent im- 
portance is canvassed: not at the length, nor with the depth and pre- 
cision of demonstration which so hapyily characterizes the work of 
Horne; but still clearly, satisfactorily, and with a popularity of style 
which renders the book agreeable to readers of little leisure or slender 
learning on this subject, and also makes it accessible to the young, for 
whom it is, in great measure, designed. ‘The declamatory character 
of the Janguage is not so favourable to pure argument as a less artificial 
manner; but allowance must be made for public discourses, and 
perhaps this very circumstance may be an attraction where something 
attractive is desirable. In one respect, indeed, the design of our 
author is highly praiseworthy. ‘The nature of this we shall detail in 
his own words. 

The real character of the gospel; its remedy for the wants and misery of man ; 
its revelation of a stupendous scheme of redemption by the Son and Spirit of God, 
ought not to be concealed in such addresses. It is the author’s firm opinion 
that much injury has been unconsciously done to the cause of Christianity, 
amongst the class of persons to whom he is referring, by complimenting away 
the peculiarities of revelation ; by debating the evidences as a merely intellectual 
question ; by treating as a slight matter the evil of unbelief; and by keeping out 
of sight the main blessings of redemption, arid the temper of mind in which 
these should be inquired into and received. The author thinks, that secret infi- 
delity will never be effectually checked amongst us, and pure Christianity revived, 
till the infinite importance of practical religion pervades more apparently the 
whole manner in which we endeavour to establish our people in the evidences of 
the gospel. 

To avoid, indeed, minute details, to keep on firm and tenable ground, to shun 
topics really doubtful or unessential, and to connect all our practical addresses 
with clear historical testimonies—in short, to convince the understanding, whilst 
we aim at the heart—is the obvious dictate of prudence in every treatise on the 
E-vidences—which the author hopes he has not overlooked. Pref. viii. ix. 

We think he has succeeded. It is almost indifferent from which 
Lecture we make our selection. Each is concluded by an earnest 
and forcible appeal to the heart, and a direct practical application of 
arguments apparently the driest and most abstract. We take from 
Lecture II. the following excellent observations on that absurd but most 
current opinion that men are not accountable for their belief. After 
exposing the unphilosophical spirit in which infidels in general ap- 
proach the Christian question, our author proceeds : 

I may go further, and urge those before me who are in danger of being se- 
duced by the scoffer, to consider what is their own temper of mind when they are 
most disposed to listen to such suggestions. Is it not, young man, when you 
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are living without prayer, without teachableness of heart, without purity of con- 
duct, without practical concern for religion, that these objections have the 
greatest weight with you?) Whereas when you were modest and unassuming 
and devout and virtuous, (that is, when you were in a right temper of mind,) 
you disregarded the flimsy sophistry of the ungodly. 

Stop, then, in your career. You have been listening to other teachers than 
reason and true wisdom; you are in danger of being drawn still further aside 
from the paths of salvation. Stop ere you have hardened your neck and there 
be no remedy. Stop ere God give you up to your own devices. Let me remind 
you that at the last day you must give an account of the temper of heart in which 
you have inquired into Christianity, as well as of every other part of your con- 
duct. There are sins of the mind, as well as of the appetites and passions. 
Flatter not yourselves by saying that conviction is not in your own power, that 
if arguments fail to persuade, you are free from any further obligation, that you 
are not accountable for your belief.* For the question then will be, not whether 
you were convinced of the truth of Christianity, but whether you might have 
been convinced, had you cultivated from the first a right state of mind. The 
question then will be, not whether you entertained doubts about the Christian 
religion, but whether you took the only practical way of removing them by 
‘awr~idpe. your life, and approaching the subject of revelation in a meek and 
owly mind. The question at that last dread tribunal will be, whether you 
acted up to the light you possessed, or might have possessed; or whether, on the 
contrary, trifling with religion, violating conscience, and provoking the judicial 
anger of Almighty God, you brought on yourself that obduracy which no argu- 
ments could reach, nor persuasions move. Pp. 54—56, 


In the fifth Lecture the subject of the authenticity of the Scriptures 
is thus naturally, beautifully, and forcibly applied : 


Let me for one instant observe, in conclusion, that it was THE LOVE oF 
Curistians to Tue Bisie, which has furnished us with the accumulated tes- 
timony which we have been reviewing. Can we fail, then, to admire that care 
of Divine Providence, which made the spontaneous dictate of the Christian's 
gratitude for redemption, the means of pouring down upon us a stream of proofs 
of the record by which it was conveyed? Had the cold and theoretical Chris- 
tianity which now prevails, been all that the first converts knew, our religion 
would have expired at its birth. It was the holy ardour of love—it was the emo- 
tion of gratitude for the discoveries made in the authentic scriptures—it was the 
astonishment excited by the mysteries of redemption; by the agony of the cross, 
the glory of the resurrection, the consolation of the divine Comiorter—it was the 
light and grace shed upon the miseries of mankind by the Sun of righteousness, 
which made the Bible what it was to the first Christians. ‘This fixed it in their 
hearts, entwined it around their first principles of action, and connected it with 
their habitual language and doctrine. And it is to this we owe, under God, the 
copious testimonies on which our faith now rests. 

Let the detail of these testimonies, then, bring us back to that simplicity of 
love from which they flowed. Let us delight in our Bibles. Let the discovery 
of our lost estate, and the proffers of exuberant grace in the sacrifice of Christ, 
which .are there made to us, move and bear away our hearts. If professed 
Christians had any just measure of this devout temper, they would not need 
such courses of Lectures as I am now attempting. The obvious arguments for 
the authenticity of the sacred scriptures, would so fall in with their conviction of 
the excellency of the gospel, as at once to kindle admiration, obedience, joy. 





’ 


* The dangerous and most irrational and unsound dogmas which have been public 
uttered on this subject by persons, who, from their political station, have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the ear of their countrymen, appear quite lamentable to the considerate 
Christian, 
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are living without prayer, without teachableness of heart, without purity of con- 
duct, without practical concern for religion, that these objections have the 
greatest weight with you?) Whereas when you were modest and unassuming 
and devout and virtuous, (that is, when you were in a right temper of mind,) 
you disregarded the flimsy sophistry of the ungodly. 

Stop, then, in your career. You have been listening to other teachers than 
reason and true wisdom; you are in danger of being drawn still further aside 
from the paths of salvation. Stop ere you have hardened your neck and there 
be no remedy. Stop ere God give you up to your own devices. Let me remind 
you that at the last day you must give an account of the temper of heart in which 
you have inquired into Christianity, as well as of every other part of your con- 
duct. There are sins of the mind, as well as of the appetites and passions. 
Flatter not yourselves by saying that conviction is not in your own power, that 
if arguments fail to persuade, you are free from any further obligation, that you 
are not accountable for your belief.* For the question then will be, not whether 
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anger of Almighty God, you brought on yourself that obduracy which no argu- 
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uttered on this subject by persons, who, from their political station, have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the ear of their countrymen, appear quite lamentable to the considerate 
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The scoffs of unbelief would no more affect them now, than the scorn of Celsus 
or Porphyry did the first Christians. They would only see, in the bitterness of 
adversaries, whether ancient or modern, and in the admissions they are com- 
pelled to make, further reasons for adoring that mysterious providence which, 
after employing the love of friends, overrules also the wrath of enemies to the 
establishment of his own word. They would ascribe to its true cause, an indif- 
ference to holiness and truth, that perverse ingenuity which can overlook the 
most luminous evidence, to follow some cloudy sophism—which can adhere, 
amidst the blaze of evangelical light, to the darkness and uncertainty of human 
imaginations. 

Inmoved by such fearful examples of disobedience against conscience, the 

l 1 by h fearful pl f bed t t] 
sincere Christian will be only anxious to love his Bible more, to transcribe it into 
his heart and life with greater fidelity, and rise by the means of these proofs of 
authenticity, to that spiritual elevation of faith and joy in God, and of holy 
obedience to his will, which it is the end of all external evidences to produce.— 
Pp. 166—168. 

Mr. Wilson takes a survey of the French philosophy and its effects, 
and then states the following lamentable facts: 

It is partly a result of this spurious philosophy, and partly the effect of other 
causes, that the Christian religion has been too frequently passed by and slighted 
in our literature, in our projects of education, in our schemes of benevolence, in 
our plans for diffusing useful knowledge, even where it is far from being ex- 
pressly disavowed. It has come to be a received maxim with many, that the 
peculiarities of the Christian faith, its vital truths, its elevating hopes, its mys- 
terious benefits are, as if by common consent, to be kept out of sight. Our piety 
rises no higher than natural religion. All beyond is bigotry and superstition. A 
temporizing policy like this blights with a deadly indifference all the bloom of 
Christianity, robs it of its peculiar glory, and reduces it to the cold detail of 
external morals. The channels of public information are poisoned. A perni- 
cious neutrality prevails. Education is divorced from religion. Knowledge is 
accounted sufficient to restrain the passions and purify the heart. The hope of 
eternal life in Christ Jesus, the fall of man, the redemption of the cross, the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, are forgotten, evaded, opposed, maligned. Unless 
therefore heavenly wisdom utter her voice loudly in the streets, and plant the 
standard of Christianity, as the centre of holiness and truth, in the openings of the 
gates, and amidst the crowds of our youthful population, we must expect the 
more daring invasions of human pride, and the weakening, in the next age, of 
the venerable and sacred bulwarks of our common faith.—Pp. 21, 22. 

We are happy to state that Mr. Wilson has not fallen into a mis- 
take very common with the party to which he belongs,—the negation 
of a natural religion. On the contrary, he very wisely rests the 
beginning of Christian evidence on such a religion; and in so doing, 
he is only treading the steps of the apostles.* To say that there is no 
religion antecedent in point of time to revelation is not to exalt reve- 
lation, but rather to discredit it; since that very revelation gives 
natural religion the most express recognition. To say that no visible 
effects of natural religion were manifested before the promulgation of 
Christianity, argues not the non-existence, but simply the insufficiency 





® Paul and Barnabas tel) the people of Lystra that God left not himself without 
witness. (Acts xiv. 17.) Paul argues from natural religion to the Athenians, (ibid. xvii.) 
and the two first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans assume this as the basis of their 
argument, 
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of such a religion. And insufficient we must allow it to have been, 
or a revelation would not have been sent to supersede it. Yet there 
were minds before Christ which did exhibit the genuine fruits of 
natural religion, partially, indeed, darkened and qualified by human 
blindness and corruption: but the same may also be predicated of 
many Christians. To take natural religion for our rule after a reve- 
lation is come into the world, would be as absurd as it would be to 
walk by lamp-light after sun-rise ; but to deny that it ever existed or 
does exist, because its uses are superseded to us, would be no less 
absurd. It would be, in fact, to deny the existence of the lamp, 
because the light of day has rendered it unnecessary. 

Hume’s famous argument is not originally, but very clearly and 
energetically, demolished by Mr. Wilson as follows: 


The wonderful deeds then of the New Testament really occurred. To resist 
such accumulated evidence, borne by such witnesses, attested by all their con- 
temporaries, admitted by their bitterest foes, corroborated by existing monuments 
and public usages, and strengthened by all the marks of truth in the accounts 
themselves—I say, to resist such evidence, not to speculative opinions, but to dis- 
tinct matters of fact, is to overthrow the very foundations of truth, and to involve 
men in one bewildering maze of scepticism and absurdity. 

And yet this is coolly attempted by modern infidels, not by going into an ex- 
amination of our arguments, or by producing counter-evidence ; but by general 
insinuations against the fallibility of human testimony, by asserting that miracles 
are contradictory to experience, and by alleging that the proof of remote history 
is weakened and extinguished by the lapse of time. 

But what has the general fallibility of human testimony to do with the strong, 
unshaken evidence of upright men to specific events which fell under their own 
notice? For we are now only considering miracles as to the facts on which they 
rest. What the cause of them might be, that is, whether they are properly mi- 
raculous or not, we do not now inquire; we adduce testimony to the naked facts. 
Were the water-pots filled with water? Did it become wine? Here are two 
facts. Was Lazarus dead? Did Lazarus live again after four days? Was 
Bartimeus blind? Did he receive his sight ? Was our Lord crucified? Did he 
live again on the third day? These are the questions. 

Now what can general insinuations against human testimony avail in a case 
like that before us, when every caution has been taken against this very fal- 
libility, and the evidence of twelve unimpeached beholders, with the suffrages of 
a whole nation, excludes all possibility of mistake? As well might we enter a 
court of justice, and, when a jury of twelve men upon their oath, under the di- 
rection of a learned and impartial judge, have brought in a verdict, upon the 
testimony of numerous credible witnesses to a specific fact—whisper the falli- 
bility of human testimony. 

It is further objected, that these wonderful works are contrary to experience. 
To what experience’? To that of the objector merely? Then he will shut out 
all facts of which he is not himself the eye-witness; and the Indian who should 
refuse to believe on any testimony the fact of water being frozen, would be in 
the right. But does the objector mean the experience of others? Then he 
must come to testimony. Thus his objection does not apply. Opposite ex- 
perience is not necessarily contradictory. In order to oppose experience to mi- 
raculous facts, the objector should contrast the testimony of those who professed 

to have seen miracles, and considered them divine; to the testimony of those 
who, under similar circumstances, saw the same actions, and considered them 
not divine, but mere impostures.—Pp. 227—230. 
VOL. XI. NO. XI. 4s 
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Mr. Wilson does not appear equally felicitous in his statements of 
the argument from prophecy; he alleges passages which, probably, 
are no prophecies at all; and passages, too, which, most assuredly, what- 
ever be their real character,bear no positive INDEPENDENT evidence of 
prophetic significance. He states that the name Emmanuel was, “ as 
the angel expressed it,” Jesus. (p. 302.) This a little consideration 
of the passage (Matt. i. 21—23) will shew to be a misconception. 
Emmanuel could never be “ expounded” Jesus, because the two names 
have very different significations. Every tyro in Hebrew and biblical 
literature knows, that to say a person’s name is called, is only a peri- 
phrastic way of saying that person is. One instance will be more than 
sufficient, and that relates to this very subject. (Isa. ix. 6.) ‘“‘ His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace :” where it is evident that not 
the names but the nature of the Object are intended to be conveyed. 
So Emmanuel is only a name declaratory of a nature, ‘‘ God with us,” 
God present in the flesh. He was to be God with us; but his name, 
also indicative of his office, but not of similar signification with his 
prophetical designation, was to be Jesus, a Saviour. Next Mr. Wilson 
tells us that the flight into Egypt was prophesied of by Hosea. 
(ch. xi. 1.) The words there are, “‘ When Isrart was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” Even if there be a 
mystical sense in this passage, it can scarcely be used as evidence. No 
unbeliever, certainly, would admit it; Julian argued against Chris- 
tianity from the ill-judged allegation of it: the substitution of Jesus 
for Israel is apparently violent, and both text and context direct us to 
well-known historical particulars. It may be said that the passage is 
alleged as prophecy by Matthew. (ch. ii. 15.) We more than doubt 
it. The verb zAnpow has no such necessarily restrained meaning. 
The Evangelists, as Jews, had a thorough and habitual recollection of 
their national scriptures; and the /iteral language of Hosea had an 
application so much more emphatic in the call of our Lord than 
in the call of Israel, that a Jew could scarcely have failed to 
notice it. Most commentators are of opinion that there was no 
prophecy. Heinsius, perhaps, has best illustrated the subject, in 
his Exercitationes Sacre, by a quotation from Epiphanius. That 
father is combating the opposite errors of the Antidicomarianites and 
the Collyridians; the former of whom disparaged, while the latter 
worshipped the Virgin. He thus speaks uf both: we xgxeivo ré rapa riot 
rov EZQOEN ®IAOLO@ON gcopevoy Kai év avroic MAHPQXZALOAI, 
év rp Aéyewy, ai dxpdrnrec ivdrnrec* or, as it might be translated, “so 
that the current sayings of some of tHe Heatuen Puitosorners, 
‘extremes meet,’ was FULFILLED in them.” Now, as Epiphanius 
certainly never meant to say that the Heathen Philosophers prophesied 
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of two christian sects, there is no reason why the same verb ™Anpdbw 
should not have the same sense in St. Matthew, which it undoubtedly 
possesses in the above-cited passage. It is an elegant allusion and 
adaptation, as if the Evangelist had said, “so that the figurative 
declaration of God in Hosea, ‘out of Egypt I have called my son,’ 
became, in this instance, a literal fact.” “Iva, no scholar need be 
told, is not always causal, and has, with the subjunctive, frequently 
the same force as wore with the infinitive. The education of Christ at 
Nazareth is also stated by Mr. Wilson to have been matter of pro- 
phecy: and he cites, in proof, Judges xiii. 5. 1 Sam. i. 11. Such 
citations, if possible, would weaken the cause of which Mr. Wilson is 
so able a champion. For what do they amount to? Samson and 
Samuel might be types of Christ, (though this is not universally 
acknowledged) ; but the passages referred to certainly belong to them 
and none other; and no infidel would listen for a moment to such 
declarations as prophecies. Beside this, granting them to be such, 
they foretell, if they foretell any thing, not Christ’s ‘‘ education at 
Nazareth,” but his being a Nazarite, a thing most essentially different, 
and which Christ never was. The citation by St. Matthew of “ that 
which was spoken by the prophets, dre Nafwpatoc «AnOhoera,” is one 
of the obscurest texts in the whole Bible, and not to be so soon dis- 
posed of. To us the most satisfactory interpretation appears to be 
this: Nazareth was proverbially a despised place, as is evident from 
Nathanael’s question, Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
‘A Nazarene,” therefore, would be, among the Jews, a proverbial 
term for a “despised and rejected” character. It is not said that any 
particular prophet had declared that Christ should be called a Naza- 
rene, but that the prophets had so predicted,—that this was the tenor 
of prophecy. Now, certainly, the Holy Spirit “testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ,” and, in this sense, the prophets had declared 
that he should be called a Nazarene, that is, that he should be de- 
spised and dishonoured. But on a point of such difficulty we would 
rather suggest than determine: much less would we say that the 
declarations concerning the sacred separations of Samson and Samuel 
are prophetic evidence of Christ’s education at Nazareth. Again, 
Mr. Wilson adduces as evidence our Lord’s “ superhuman prescience 
in his comments on the ancient oracles.” (p. 314.) ‘‘ His exposition of 
the mission of John Baptist and of the types; the brazen serpent, the 
manna, and the Passover; his appeal to Moses; his assertion of the 
joy of Abraham at the prospect of his advent ; his declaration con- 
cerning Jonah; his explanation of the stone which the builders 
rejected,” are brought forward by Mr. Wilson as “ proofs of our 
Lord’s prophetical inspiration.” This is a mistatement which we 
grieve to find disfiguring so respectable a work, and so important a 
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subject. They are, indeed, remarkable expositions; expositions of 
the most satisfactory kind ; but a retrospective ‘‘ prescience,” a “ pro- 
phetical” view of the past, is a style of parlance which we cannot 
bring ourselves to comprehend. 

We cannot conclude this article without adverting to another subject 
occasionally glanced at in Mr. Wilson’s pages. We desire no better 


language on this head than his own: 

In the sixteenth century, when from a gradual corruption of the Christian 
faith, revelation was nearly lost, what was it that marked the decay? was it not 
morals depraved—superstitions multiplied—heathenism revived under the garb 
of Christianity—spiritual tyranny established—the pure worship of God forgot- 
ten—moral duties exchanged for vows and pilgrimages and austerities—secu- 
larity, selfishness, moral apathy, vice triumphant? And what was it that 
recalled men to the truth of essential religion? Was it unaided reason? Was it 
not the Book of Revelation re-opened, re-publish: d, re-appealed to by the mag- 
nanimous zeal of the Reformers and Martyrs’?—P. 83. 

I dwell not on the features of the eastern antichrist, as painted in the book of 
Daniel, and the kindred language of St. John, because I hasten to notice what 
more immediately presents itself before our eyes, the great western apostacy. 
Let us first see how it is delineated by the prophetic pencil of Daniel. We there 
find it set forth as a seducing power, that was to arise after the conversion, 
downfall, and division into teu sovereignties of the fourth, or Roman empire 
little, in comparison of these others as to secular authority, but claiming and 
obtaining an universal spiritual authority over the body of the western kingdom, 
acquiring and maintaining this through policy and craft, procuring a voluntary 
surrender of power from really superior sovereigns, and using it to become a leader 
to others in apostacy, persecution, and various kinds of opposition to the truth. 

With these criteria, I compare St. Paul’s description in the New Testament of 
the apostacy, or falling away, when “the man of sin should be revealed, the son 
of perdition, who oppose th and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing him- 
self that he is God; whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish—God sending them a strong delusion, that they should believe 
’ adds the apostle, “doth already work; only, he 


a lie.—The mystery of iniquity, 
In this delineation, 


who now letteth, will let, until he be taken out of the way.” 
I find the same distinctive features as in the description of the prophet, with the 


additional marks of blasphemous usurpation of the place and authority of God— 
a mystery of iniquity, which was already insinuating itself when the apostle 
toman 


wrote, but which was let or hindered, by the jealous authority of the 
empire, united then under one potent government; but which would be re- 
vealed when the downfall and dismemberment of that empire should remove the 
obstacle to its developement. 

The same great apostle resumes the subject in his first épistle to Timothy, and 
foretells that in “the latter times, some should depart from the faith, giving 
of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 
forbidding to marry, and com- 


manding to abstain from meats’—particulars all falling under the same heads 


heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron; 


as those before enumerated. 

We next come to the closing visions of prophecy in the Revelation, and, lo, 
the same corruption as in the prophet, the same times assigned to it, the same 
geographical and chronological position in the map of prophecy, lead to the con- 
firmation of all our previous notions, and add many other decisive indications. 
The apostacy is here described as a power having a mouth speaking great things, 
and even blasphemies; it makes war with the saints; it has horns like a lamb, 
but speaks as a dragon ; it doth great wonders, and deceiveth those that dwell on 
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the earth. It is called “‘ Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, and 
Abominations of the Earth.” It is further depicted as a sorceress, “ decked in pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and gold, and precious stones, and pearls: drunk with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the martyts of Jesus”—working by other 
governments, who “agree to give unto her their strength and power’—and 
thus becoming the fountain head of corruption ; and inducing the “ kings of the 
earth to commit fornication with her.” Moreover, the place is now absolutely 
fixed; “the city of the seven mountains; the great city, that reigneth over the 
kings of the earth’—the head of the fourth empire. The time also is more ex- 
pressly limited to the period when the dismembered kingdoms of the Roman 
empire agree to give their power into her hands. The duration also, is defined 
to be twelve hundred and sixty prophetical days, or years—a period already 
assigned in the book of Daniel, and confirmed in the Revelation, by six or 
seven repeated declarations. 

What spiritual power it was, that arose in the city of Rome after the fall of 
the empire, uniting in itself all these marks and indications, I need not tell you. 
Let the corruptions of doctrine and precept, the usurpation of the rights of con- 
science, the prohibition of the free use of the scriptures, the spiritual establish- 
ment of idolatry, the principle of working by craft, meretricious splendour, and 
religious delusion—the energy of error—together with the persecutions which 
have characterized for so many centuries the church and bishop of Rome, 
expound the divine prophecies. 

Such a combination of tokens, verified before our eyes in a spiritual apostacy, 
which has existed unchanged in all its characters, for nearly twelve centuries, is 
a proof of prophetic inspiration of the most illustrious kind; at the same time 
that it explains and developes the mystery of the divine providence, which the 
actual state of Christendom exhibits—nay, it turns the most painful and oppres- 
sive view which the sincere Christian can take of the declension of the church, 
into the strongest confirmation of his faith—Pp. 354—358. 


On all this we have only one question to ask Mr. Wilson. After 


this eloquent and argumentative writing, how does he satisfy his con- 


science in his late political tergiversation? Behold, drawn by his own 
vivid pencil, dipped in the colours of divine prophecy, the system, 
the principles, which he now deems it “expedient” to admit 
to a full participation in the legislature of this Christian country ! 
‘* HEATHENISM IN THE GARB OF CHRISTIANITY—SPIRITUAL TYRANNY— 
SECULARITY, SELFISHNESS, MORAL APATHY, VICE TRIUMPHANT,—A SE- 
DUCING POWER, ACQUIRING AND MAINTAINING AUTHORITY THROUGH 
POLICY AND CRAFT—PROCURING A VOLUNTARY SURRENDER OF POWER 
FROM REALLY SUPERIOR SOVEREIGNS, AND USING IT TO BECOME A 
LEADER TO OTHERS IN APOSTACY, PERSECUTION, AND VARIOUS KINDS OF 
OPPOSITION TO THE TRUTH—WORKING BY OTHER GOVERNMENTS, WHO 
AGREE TO GIVE UNTO HER THEIR STRENGTH AND THEIR POWER, AND 
THUS BECOMING THE FOUNTAIN HEAD OF CORRUPTION, —CORRUPTION OF 
DOCTRINE AND PRECEPT,—USURPATION OF THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, — 
PROHIBITION OF THE FREE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES,—A SPIRITUAL ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF IDOLATRY—A PRINCIPLE OF WORKING BY CRAPT—A 
MERETRICIOUS SPLENDOUR AND RELIGIOUS DELUSION—THE ENERGY 
OF ERROR, wuicu was extstrep UNCHANGED IN ALL ITS 
CHARACTERS ror NearLy TWELVE CENTURIES ;"—this is the system 
which Mr. Daniel Wilson now believes it expedient to infuse into the 
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councils of legislation! The mysterious perils, confided by our 
cautious governors to Mr. Wilson and their select friends, were, it 
seems, so tremendously grave, that they might cheaply be bought off 
with the above enumeration ! 

It is painful to be obliged to connect such remarks with a work of 
such decided merit as that before us—but the perilous state of pre- 
sent affairs requires all who value their religion and their church to 
“ery aloud and spare not :” to shew that bad faith, self-contradiction, 
and mischief the most extensive, run through the whole texture of the 
and take every opportunity of exhibiting, 


late ruinous measure: 


most especially in the language of its advocates, the character of that 


system which is now engrafted on British policy. 

With these remarks we conclude our notice of Mr. Wilson’s work, 
sincerely recommending it to the notice of our readers, for its popu- 
lar, comprehensive, and practical character, and its eloquent and 
energetic condemnation of those opinions which have the present good 
fortune to number its author among their political advocates. 
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Sacred Poems: containing Poetical Il- 
lustrations of Scripture; the Pam- 
peiro, or Tempest of La Plata; the 
Human Hand; the Hand Divine ; 
the Infant's Death. By the Rev. 
Cuartes Frepertck Warkins. 
London: Rivingtons. Salisbury : 
Brodie and Dowding. 1829. pp. 
xx. 120. Price 7s. 6d. 


Ir a’ true devotional feeling could 


be considered as apology for want of 


a high poetical fervour, Mr. Watkins 
might rank amongst the great names 
he has enumerated in his Preface. 
But there is so much about his volume, 
as a subscription work, to disarm criti- 
cism of her offensive weapons, that we 
decline offering an opinion which jus- 
tice might strictly demand. Never- 
theless, it may be characterised as a 
very respectable performance. There 
are some truly original remarks in the 
Preface, which we extract for their 
originality. 

It is the fault of the generality of sacred 
Poems in our language, that the thoughts 
and conceptions of the authors are beneath 


the dignity of the subject: or that the 
expressions they use are derogatory to the 
occasion. 

There are some, indeed, to be exeepted 
from this censure; Pope’s Messiah; a part 
of Dryden’s Religio Laici; and one or two 
of his minor pieces; the noble Poem of 
Sir John Davis on the Soul; not to speak 
of Milton, and others, who have introduced 
fictitious characters and actions in the 
course of the drama. 

Whether the present Poems can claim 
the eulogium which Episcopius passed 
upon those of Grotius, must be left 
to others to determine. I am satisfied 
with the approbation bestowed upon them 
by my learned and venerable Diocesan, 
and other highly esteemed and talented 
individuals; which affords me the greatest 
confidence and encouragement in sub- 
mitting them to the notice of the public; 
at the same time keeping in mind, that a 
variety of tastes will occasion a variety of 
opinions upon every subject. 

If any objection be made, it ought, in 
propriety, to be confined to the quality of 
the performance, and not to the nature of 
the work. For though many religious per- 
sons profess to discard all poetry from their 
reading, they only prove thereby either 








that they possees a defective organization, 
or that their sentiments are not in unison 
with those of true piety. If the former, 
they cannot help it; if the latter, then may 
we ask, why is poetry applied by the 
inspired writers—especially by the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel—to the loftiest and most 
heart-felt strains of devotion, in all its 
branches of prayer, and praise, and thanks- 
giving? 

Was not the creation commenced with 
the harmonious strains of angels; and will 
not poetry be used by the redeemed, when 
the world shall have passed away? Is 
there not harmony and grace observed in 
the structure of all the works of God; in 
the plans and operations of his providence ; 
in those of redemption likewise? And is 
it not an inconsistency to object to, nay, 
not to approve of, a harmony and grace 
of numbers, in the mention and celebration 
of those works? 

The minor pieces which stand first in 
this collection, are specimens of Poetical 
Illustrations of Scripture; many more of 
which I purpose, with Divine permission, 
to publish at some future season, if these 
should prove successful.—Pp. xvi—x viii. 


The “ Infant’s Death” is not in- 
cluded in the title-page, but has heen 
added since it was printed. It is 
founded on feelings which every father 
can appreciate. Whatever may be its 
defects as a composition, it does great 
credit to the writer’s heart. The sweet- 
ness of the ideas in the following con- 
cluding lines makes up for all offences 
against rhythm or rhyme. 


—— undivided from its source: 
How low soe’er it falls, for various ends, 
To the same height it still again ascends. 
So “ of His fulness we have all receiv’d,”’ 
Whilst he remains unsever’d, unbereav’d: 
His grace descending, fills our hearts with 

love, 
Which bursting forth, returns to him above. 
Pp. 27, 28. 


Parochial Letters from a Beneficed 
Clergyman to his Curate. London: 
Rivingtons. 1829. 12mo. pp. 301. 


’Adnbeiov év dyany, is the motto 
prefixed to these letters by their worthy 
author, whose sincerity and _ kindly 
feelings are indeed manifested through- 
out the work. ‘The letters are fifteen 
in number, embracing a variety of 
subjects from suggestions on minor 
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points of domestic economy, up to the 
great and all pervading question, which 
many well-meaning persons would fain 
persuade themselves is now set at rest. 
iF we think some of these hints rather 
superfluous, (such for instance as those 
on building a Parsonage, which, ad- 
dressed to a country Curate, who is as 
likely to construct a Cathedral, made 
us smile,) and do not take quite the 
same view of some other subjects, the 
benevolent and truly christian spirit 
which breathes throughout the volume, 
would amply atone for greater defects 
than any which its pages contain. 


The Opening of the Sixth Seal. A 
Sacred Poem. (Rev. vi. 12—17.) 
London: Longman. 1829. pp. 179. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Tuts volume, we understand, passed 
into a second edition a month after 
its publication. To such as weigh 
fame by the pound, and calculate merit 
according to a multiple ratio of im- 
pressions of any given sized sheet, this 
may — like praise. But our 
poetical friend will not thank us for 
considering it as such; so we take the 
opportunity of saying something else 
in his favour, more available. And 
we cannot do so more flatteringly than 
by producing the following quotation 
to back us in our assertion, that the 
Poem contains much excellent writing, 
both as regards the mechanical and 
the intellectual parts of composition. 
It comes from the opening of Part IT. 


In the realms 
Of space, innumerable worlds revolved 
In their ethereal orbits. Suns on suns, 
With their attendant systems, rolling pathed 
The interminable void;—yet not at will 
Roaming through ether, but in bounds 
prescribed 
By GOD himself; each flaming sun around 
Held planetary orbs their mystic dance, 
That never had known change; worlds 
above worlds, 
Countless as pearly drops that gem the 
mead 
On vernal morn, lay pillowed on the sky,— 
And, in the centre of the wondrous whole, 
The Deity himself, benignant still, 
Guiding, protecting them, the spirit of life 
Transfused, and, omnipresent, reigned o’er 
all. 
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So they went on in harmony, and knew 
Each prescribed course; and, as they 
rolled, 
Celestial music through the boundless space 
Incessant roamed, the music of the spheres, 
lo mortal ears inaudible, but oft 
By listening seraphs, in their viewless flight 
On light’s pure pinions, raptured heard ;— 
so they 
In smooth, 
fled, 
y rolling, and, with hallowed song, 


unerring course through ether 

Raji 

Together hymned sweet music to their Gop, 
Pp. 49, 50. 


We say not too much, when we 
give the writer credit for having 
brought before his this 
volume, specimens of his power as a 
poet of stamp. The 
subject we say nothing of. It is de- 
cidedly out of the reach of any poet. 
There are some playful and pretty 
minor poems added, of which 
narrow limits preclude further men- 


readers, in 


no every-day 


our 


tion here. 


Frie ndship’s Off ring: a Literary 4 {|- 
bum, and Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1830. London: Smith 


and Elder. pp. xii. 384. 12s. 


A cranp feature in the Annuals is 
their sound moral feeling, and their 
encouragement of those social and 
manly virtues, which are at once the 
ornament and the happiness of civilized 
life. We did not think it irrelevant 
with the plan of our journal to recom- 
mend the “ Friendship’s Offering”’ of 
last year on this particular ground; 
and so long as it continues to hold its 
present rank among the works of its 
kindred, we shall ever be glad to award 
the praise which it so richly deserves. 
On the present occasion, however, after 
what we have said in our review of 
‘“ The Iris,” we feel ourselves especially 
called upon to announce, that, what- 
ever we may think of ?/s title fo ifs title, 
its title to literary praise falls nothing 
sliort of those of its competitors, which 
we have yet seen. Had it come to 
hand in time, we should possibly 
have coupled it with “ The Iris” and 
“ Amulet’ in a more lengthened review. 
The embellishments are thirteen in 
number, and of very superior merit. 
As a specimen of the literary execution 
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we select the following from the pen of 

Dr. Bowring, as most congenial to our 

pages 

GOD AND HEAVEN. 

The silver chord in twain is snapped, 
The golden bow] is broken ; 

The mortal mould in darkness wrapped, 
The words funereal spoken ; 

The tomb is built or the rock is cleft, 
Or delved is the grassy cl dl; 

And wh 
O what is left 


t for mourning man is le t? 


but Gop! 


The tears are shed, that mourned the dead, 

The flowers they wore are faded ; 
The twilight dim hath veiled the sun, 

And hope’s sweet dreamings shaded. 
And the thoughts of joy that were planted 

deep, 

From our heart of hearts are riven ; 
And what is left us when we weep ? 
O what is left—but Heaven. 

P. 288. 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not: a Christ- 
mas and New Year's Gift, or Birth- 
day Present for the Year 1830. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. Lon- 

Hailes. pp. viii. 229. 

Ir would be unfair to have noticed 
the labours of Mr. Hall in behalf of 
those of riper growth, who look for- 
ward to the anniversary of “ Amulets” 
and “ Forget Me Nots,” without giving 
a passing glance at the more humble, 
but perhaps more interesting perform- 
ance of his amiable partner. Her 
volume, as well as his, is decidedly far 
superior to that of last year; indeed 
there is much in its contents which 
would do no discredit to the “ Amulet” 
itself; and the embellishments are 
truly enchanting. “ My Brother’ alone 
is worth the whole cost of the book; 
and “ Bob-cherry” is worth three of 
“ My Brother.” Of the literary part of 
the volume we cannot speak too highly. 
The opening sketch by the late Mrs. 
Barbauld is inferior to few of the well- 
known productions of that amiable in- 
structress, either in originality of idea, 
or utility of design; and the “ Irish 
Cabin,” by Mrs. Hall herself, is a most 
delightful morceau. We think the 
“ rising generation” will not be back- 
ward in wishing many happy New 
Years to so agreeable and kind a caterer 
for their pleasure and improvement. 


don: 


, 

















A SERMON. 









ADVENT SUNDAY, 





ZECHARIAH ix. 9. 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 
behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation ; 
lonly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 


One of the greatest and most incontestable proofs of the divine 
authority and rank of Christ, is exhibited in the accurate fulfilment 
of the ancient prophecies in his person and his offices. It is a proof 
which infidelity cannot refute, and scepticism cannot justly disbelieve. 
It is a proof at once comprehensive and clear, determinate and irre- 
fragable ; one which must dissipate the clouds of error, and confirm 
the wavering mind of the unconvinced inquirer into the mysteries and 
truth of revelation. ‘The comparison of the Sacred Scriptures is a 
task delightful and important, and one which will not fail to instruct 
the humble-minded Christian. It is true, that in the writings of the 
ancient prophets, there are yet many things to be understood; but 
there are also so many things adapted to the comprehension of the 
merest infant, that human reason may be satisfied, whilst it gives an 
opportunity to faith to exercise its most important duties. In the 
earlier portions of Old Testament history, the events which were to 
happen in the distant course of ages, are typified by ordinances and 
by rites, which required a greater stretch of foresight and of faith 
than was necessary, when the progress of events had prepared the 
heart of the believer for the wonderful and mysterious circumstances 
that attended the coming of the promised Saviour. 

In the dim and clouded visions of the patriarchs of old, futurity 
was darkly shadowed forth; but, as the light of years broke in, by 
slow degrees, the prospect brightened ; till, in the glorious twilight 
which preceded the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, truth was 
made clear, and the everlasting purposes of almighty wisdom were 
revealed in the effulgence of an almost actual presence. ‘Thus gra- 
dually prepared for the consummation of their hopes, the faithful 
were enabled steadily to gaze upon the dawning splendour of the day- 
spring from on high, and to await with patience the developement of 
that complicated drama, whose foundation, and whose catastrophe had 
respect alone to the redemption of mankind, by the incarnation, the 
death, and the resurrection of Messias. 

For some time, however, previous to the great event of Christ’s 
first advent, the veil had been drawn between the present and the 
future; the eye of prophecy was closed, and inspiration ceased to act 
upon the minds of men. Yet so plain were the last utterings of the 
sacred Spirit, that those who ran might read. Prophecy had almost 
ceased to be mysterious; and its language was the language of an 
accurate depicter of what was no longer hid from his eyes, but which 
seemed to be revealed in the presence of an actual existence. Of 
this kind was the prophecy of Zechariah, whence the text 1s taken, 
VOL. XI. NO. XI. 1 T 
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whose fulfilment, as recorded in the gospel for the day, at the distanee 
of 551 years after the prediction, accords not only in the cireum- 
stantial details of the facts themselves, but in the very language and 
the style of the narration, with the exact delineation of the ancient 


seer. 
There are many considerations connected with this prophecy and 
its fulfilment, which ought to take the firmest hold upon the heart of 
every one amongst us ; for they will not only confirm our faith in the 
gospel, but afford to us a warning that no one, who thinks at all 
upon his present and his future state, can carelessly refuse to listen to. 
It is well known that the Jews, notwithstanding their right to be 
esteemed the peculiar children of the Lord, were a bigotted and un- 
believing race of men who, to suit their own particular purposes, 
had corrupted the pure words of life by the tradition of the scribes. 
Captivated by the gorgeous panoply of human power—-bewildered 
by the vain imaginations of temporal majesty—they had foolishly 
conceived, that Christ, the promised King, should come in the cha- 
racter of a temporal prince, surrounded by courtiers, and attired in 
all the magnificence of eastern splendour. They looked to him as to 
a mighty conqueror, and expected his arrival at the head of victorious 
armies, triumphing over all their earthly enemies, and restoring to 
their former rank the favoured sons and daughters of Jehovah. It 
was clear to them that the promised Messias would appear in the cha- 
racter of a prophet, priest, and king; but when they read of him in 
prophecy, they either did not, or would not see, in what manner 
he was to take on himself those glorious attributes. “I will raise them 
up a Prophet,” was foretold to them by God himself, through the 
mouth of his servant Moses:—He was predicted also a Priest, by the 
parentage and office of Melchisedek; and in the language of the 
Psalmist, God had declared, “I have set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion.” And Daniel speaks of the Redeemer of Israel in the 
following terms:—‘‘ There was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him. 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” The dignity also 
of this almighty Sovereign was depicted by Isaiah. ‘The govern- 
ment,” says he, “‘shall be upon his shoulders, and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Fa- 
ther, the Prince of Peace; of the increase of his government and 
peace shall be noend.” Such a priest, prophet, and king was Christ ; 
although he did not come unto his people in the expected array of a 
triumphant warrior. To the sanguine minds of the ambitious Jews, 
the exalted titles of their Saviour could do nothing but awaken hopes 
of wealth, and grandeur, and dominion, pomp and magnificence; con- 
quered realms, and captive nations. 

It pleased, however, the eternal God to will it otherwise. His Son 
came not in power, but in weakness; born in poverty, nurtured in 
seclusion, and doomed to persecution; their promised Saviour, Priest, 
and King, “came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
Foretold, as he had been, in the mystery of his birth, that he should 
come of David’s line, and should be bern at Bethlehem; they saw in 
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him, when he had come amongst them, only the son of Joseph and Mary! 
But though the Jews were hard of heart, and slow to credit what the 
prophets had foretold of him, Christ had his office to take up, and his 
duties to perform. Rejected as the “carpenter’s son,’—despised as a 
Galilean—buffeted as a blasphemer, he was still the Son of God, 
the King of Israel, and the Saviour of the world. 

The temple which was standing at Jerusalem, then, was the second 
temple ; and the prophet Haggai had foretold, that in it Christ should 
take upon himself the priestly office. And that he did so, will appear 
to all who have perused the Gospel for the day. It was moreover 
prophesied, that Christ should come in humility, although a king. 
Never was prediction more accurately descriptive; never was fulfil- 
ment more complete. Christ did come as a king; for ‘a great mul- 
titude spread their garments in the way ; and others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strawed them in the way. And the multitudes 
that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest.” And not alone in this was the prophecy 
completed ; for in accordance with the words of Zechariah, and that 
it moght be fulfilled which was spoken by him, Christ did come unto his 
city riding upon an ass, yea, even (for that is the meaning of the word 
and in this place) upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Whether the Jews were, or were not convinced, by the exact accom- 
plishment of these prophecies, the Scriptures were fulfilled, and the 
word of God established beyond the power of contradiction. Christ, 
therefore, came unto his city: and, as the narrative of the Evangelist 
proceeds, unto his temple. And what was this advent, but an advent 
which had been foretold by the inspired Malachi, nearly five centuries 
before? ‘ The Lord,” says he, ‘“‘ whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
to his temple.” And Christ’s coming was a sudden one ; for he went, 
says St. Matthew, “into the temple of God, and cast out all them 
that sold and bought in the temple; and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves; and said 
unto them, It is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” Severe and awful denuncia- 
tion! severe, indeed, in its succeeding act of power; and awful in its 
influence on the readers of the Gospel! Such was the advent of our 
Saviour to the Jews, when he first took upon himself the power he 
was endowed with, and asserted in his own, and in his Father’s name, 
the majesty of the King, and the sanctity of the last and great High- 
Priest. 

How was it that this simple sentence, “ /t is written,” should have 
had such influence on the intoxicated minds of those profane and 
wicked traders in the courts of Salem? but that, by an instinct, un- 
accountable, they themselves at once perceived, in him who spake it, 
the King of Salem, and the Priest of God? It was the feast of the 
passover ; and the oxen, and the sheep, and the turtle-doves, were 
intended for the great and annual sacrifice; but when Christ saw 
that, regardless of the need of these his creatures, the impious dealers 
had profaned the use of them, making gain of his Father’s offerings 
in his Father’s house, with an indignant brow, and an unsparing hand, 
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he drove out those wicked men, and cleared the holy courts of avarice 
and profanity. ‘“ The splendour and the sanctity of the former 
temple was but a fading glory ; and though enriched by all the devout 
liberality of Solomon, yet when Christ, “ the desire of all nations,” 
had once appeared, then might all true Israelites (in the second temple) 
lift up a joyful voice, and say, “ A greater than Solomon is here.” 

But it was not alone to prove the truth of Gospel history, by com- 
paring it with the records of the prophets, that the present text has 
been selected. It is one peculiarly appropriated to the season which 
we this day commence: when we are reminded, by all the sacred 
services of our holy church, and by the particular application of the 
Scriptures to the great event we shall shortly celebrate, of the second 
coming of our Saviour—of the greater advent of the Messias, who 
was sent. As proving the inspiration of the word of God, we have 
hitherto considered the striking passage now before us; let us then 
apply it, as the apostle tells us, for our “ correction and instruction 
in righteousness.” 

The word advent, as may be inferred from what has already been 
said, simply implies an arrival, or coming of any person. As applied 
to the Jews, it signifies the coming of their promised Messias, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, who was foretold by every prophet, and 
typified by every ordinance, from the days of Adam, to the days of 
John the Baptist. To us who live in these latter days, when Christ 
has not only not to come, but has already been long acknowledged as 
our incarnate Lord, the word advent cannot be applied in the same 
manner as to the people who lived under the dispensation of the Law. 
It is applied, in the services of our church, to the time or season im- 
mediately preceding the nativity of our blessed Saviour, wherein good 
Christians are reminded of that great event, and prepared by especial 
ordinances for the celebration of it, in the way becoming those who 
have been baptized in his name, and who look to him as the great 
Captain of their salvation. It is therefore incumbent upon all of us, 
to think seriously, at this season, upon our vocation and calling ; to 
prepare our minds for rightly reflecting upon the incalculable benefits 
which Christ’s incarnation has procured us; and by a diligent course 
of active duties, to fix our hopes and prospects upon that name by 
which alone we can be saved. 

II. The passages of Scripture set apart for our consideration in 
the Gospel for the day, supply us with a most important lesson on the 
duties of the Sabbath, and the pure worship of our Maker. We 
there read, that Christ drove out those who sold and bought in his 
Father’s temple. Now, no one will suppose it probable, that any one 
of us would dare to profane this holy place, by trafficking and mer- 
chandise, by buying and selling, by erecting stalls for oxen and for 
sheep, or by opening marts for the purposes of usury. But it may, 
it is to be feared, be laid to our charge, that, though not actually 
trading in the church, we are too apt to neglect the worship of God, 
even in his holy tabernacle, for the service of the world. If by suffer- 
ing our thoughts to wander after the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
if, when we should be asking for the bread of life, we are thinking of 
our well-stored garners ; if, instead of seeking to Jay up riches where 
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neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, we are counting over in our. minds 
our stores of wealth, our oxen, and our sheep; if, instead of think- 
ing on the reverence which is due to Him who gave us all things, we 
are foolishly wandering after our possessions ; judge, I pray you, my 
brethren, whether we shall not merit the denunciation of our Lord: 
** It is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer ; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves!” Can we for an instant think, that He 
who inhabiteth eternity, who made the earth and all things that are 
therein, and who owns the cattle that are on a thousand hills, will 
listen to the forced and heartless prayers of him, who has set his 
heart upon worldly things, and who comes to worship, not for love 
of God, but fear of man? But let us come into the congregation of 
Christ’s church with pure hearts, and with clean hands, free from the 
charge of robbery and avarice, and the prayers we offer “ will rise 
before our Master as a sweet-smelling savour, and the lifting up of 
our hands as an evening sacrifice.” ‘Thus shall we make use of those 
holy words which we have this day heard. 

III. But there is a sense in which the word advent may be used, 
which appears more especially adapted to the present season, and our 
own future condition. It is told to us in the words of life, that there 
shall be a second advent of the Son of God: when, no longer despised 
and persecuted, no longer rejected of men, no more a wanderer, seek- 
ing in humility a place where to lay his head, Christ shall descend 
from heaven with a shout. As was the coming of the Priest unto the 
temple in Jerusalem, so will be the coming of the Judge unto the 
tribunal of the universe. It is written for our instruction, and we 
may profit by it. For we are, as respecting this second advent, what 
the Jews were as did regard the first. It was prophesied to them, 
that their Messias should come; it was foretold, that he should come 
suddenly unto his holy temple; and that he would assert the character 
of King and Prophet; but their hearts were hardened, and their eyes 
were blinded, and they could not see, neither would they understand. 
But Christ came unto them when they did not expect him ; and visited 
them when they were least prepared. So it may be with us. We 
have the pages of the Gospel to refer to—we have the very words 
of Christ himself, if we will but read them—and he has told us, that 
he will once more come unto the earth, not in the capacity of a 
persecuted man, but as an impartial Judge! So it is written, and a 
few years will reveal it all. 

“* But who,” in the language of Malachi, “‘ may abide the day of his 
coming, and who shall stand when he appeareth ?” 

My brethren, you must ask your hearts this question, and must 
answer it for yourselves. May you have grace to answer it eflec- 
tually, and to consider that as Christ will certainly come down to 
judgment, he will assuredly drive out from his presence the guilty 
sinners, as he did the money-changers from his temple in Jeru- 
salem. It is not a vain or idle tale that I am telling you. Had 
I the tongue of an angel, or the pen of an evangelist, | could not 
tell you plainer than you will find it told in the pages of the 
Gospel. The fashion of this world must pass away, and happy 
they who shall abide unto the end. 3ut that we may abide, it 
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will be necessary for us to do those things that belong unto our peace. 
Let us remember, seriously and solemnly, that the great event 
foretold to us in Scripture, must take place; and that we ourselves 
must take a part in it. We may be apt, on reading over the eventful 
pages of the Holy Scriptures, to blame the blinded Jews, because they 
would not see. But let us feelingly reflect, that, though we were not 
present when Jesus came unto the temple, we shall be present when 
he comes to judgment. You and I, and all that dwell in their mortal 
body on the earth, or that sleep in the dust and the darkness of the 
grave, must one day stand before the judgment-seat of Christ! And 
he that would present himself before that judgment-seat, in hope and 
confidence of a confirmed pardon, must do more than merely listen to 
the mention of the fact. There is a long day to live before that 
time shall come—there is the valley of the shadow of death to be 
passed through, and the temptations and the trials of the world to be 
overcome. And let us not expect that the grave should hide us from 
the wrath of God, even if we descend into its awful dungeons with a 
calm and painless step. We must rise from its chambers in the gloom 
of a despairing conscience, or in the glory of a hopeful soul; to be 
condemned to everlasting torments, or to be admitted to eternal joy. 
“‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ;” remembering, that the 
“night is far spent, and the day is at hand.” Let us, therefore, “cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light ;” that 
in the last day, when Christ shall come in his glorious majesty, “ to 
judge both the quick and the dead, we may rise to the life immortal, 
through him who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever.” 


C. 
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The Rusrick of the Cuurcn or EnGLanp, examined and considered ; 
and its usE and OBSERVANCE most earnestly recommended to all its 
Members, according to the intent and meaning of it. By Tuomas 
Corus, D.D. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. London, m.pcc.xxxvu.* 


** Nothing can be called little, which conduces, in any degree, to so great an end, as is 
the decent and orderly performance of the public worship of God.’’—Directions given by 
Edmund, Lord Bishop of London, to the Clergy of his Diocese, A. D. 1724. 

‘It is too notorious, that the Book of Common Prayer is very little understood by 
some, and very negligently used by others, even of our own Communion.’’—Bennet’s 
Preface upon the Common Prayer. 

‘*] will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also. I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also. Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.” 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 40. 





* We make no apology for reprinting the Essay, of which we have here given the 
commencement, It is as valuable as it is scarce; and contains much useful and interesting 
information. 
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our Church, notwithstanding its Rubrick was so carefully drawn up, 
and distinguished by a red character (and therefore so called), as it is 
still printed in a different one, as a likely provision to prevent them; it 
may not be altogether unserviceable to point them out, that the strictest 
observers of its directions may soon be convinced how unheedingly 
and customarily they have been led on, to act expressly against its 
rules and intentions. 

The late reverend author of Decency and Order in Public Worship, 
has but too justly taken notice in Sermon III. ‘‘ That it would make 
the heart sick to behold that deadness in devotion; that indecency in 
gesture which prevail every where, and which in most places are the 
effects of downright ignorance. Even in cities and towns amongst the 
people of better capacities, many mistakes and gross improprieties are 
found, which, if they were thoroughly informed of, he is persuaded 
that they would with thankfulness and delight acknowledge and correct 
them.” 

As it is highly improper for an officiating person to be always in- 
forming his congregation of these manifold escapes; it has been deemed 
more adviseable to place them in such plain and particular views, that 
they may soon be directed how to behave through all its offices ; as 
they are there most judiciously and orderly enjoined whenever they 
can best attend the perusal of them. 

The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of, §c. 

That which makes and denominates our Liturgy, truly and pro- 
perly, a book of Common Prayer, is, that it was compiled and en- 
Joined by public authority, as the joint addresses of a whole congrega- 
tion sending up their devotions with united hearts and affections to 
the throne of grace. The word common is the same as public. Com- 
mon or public supplications are opposed to private ones, in the prayer 
ascribed to St. Chrysostom; where is meant, our having by God’s 
grace and favour addressed ourselves unto him, in the public service 
of the Church. 

It is likewise common to all people, and uttered by the common 
voice of the whole Church, which does in several places at the same 
time, and in the same words, offer unto God its bounden service; that 
the unity of the mystical body of Christ should be testified by this 
uniformity and agreement in public prayer; glorifying God with one 
mind and one mouth; which is said to be so prevailing with our 
Almighty Creator. 

The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, daily to be said and used 
throughout the Year. 


The natural carelessness and inattention in the great business of 
Religion, makes it highly necessary that there should be stated times 
constantly and regularly returning, for the exercises of religious 
worship ; which otherwise would be in great danger of being very 
seldom performed, if not entirely laid aside. For which reason the 
Church has mentioned, concerning the service of it, ‘‘ That all Priests 
and Deacons are to say daily the morning and evening prayer, &c. as 
it is agreeable to divine canon, in the delivery of God’s own law.” 


Tuere being so many mistakes daily made in the performance of 
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‘Now this is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar; twolambs 
of the first year, day by day continually. The one lamb thou shalt 
offer in the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even.” 
Exod. xxix. 38, 39. “And thou shalt say unto them, This is the 
offering made by fire, which ye shall offer unto the Lord: two lambs 
of the first year without spot, day by day, for a continual burnt- 
offering. The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning, and the other 
lamb thou shalt offer at even.” Numb. xxviii. 3,4. And to stand 
every morning, to thank and praise the Lord, and likewise at even. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 30. The same command is there from St. Paul, 
Coloss. iv. 2, “ Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving,” 7.e. Have your daily constant hours of prayer ; and use all 
diligence to have your hearts intent upon that performance ; and with 
petitions for supply of your wants, join your thankful acknowledge- 
ments for what ye have received. 
The Morning and Evening Prayer shall be used in the accustomed place 
of the Church, Chapel, or Chancel. 

The word Church, from the derivation of it, signifies the Lord’s 
House, i. e. a place set apart for Christian service, and answers to the 
Synagogues of the Jews. 


And the Chancels shall remain as they have done in times past. 


Chancels were so called, as they were separated from the Church 
by Cancelli, i. e. a sort of rails or lattice-work, that were placed 


about the Courts of Judicature in the Roman government. The 
general way of late has been to lay our Churches quite open to the 
Communion-table ; that what is usually called the second service, may 
be read there whether there is any Communion or no. 

And here is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church, and of 
the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained, 
and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of Edward VI. viz. “That 
in the saying or singing of mattins, or evening song, baptizing or 
burying, the minister in parish churches, or chapels annexed to the 
same, shall use a surplice. And in all Cathedral Churches and 
Colleges; Archdeacons, Deans, Provosts, Masters, Prebendaries, and 
Fellows, being Graduates, may use in the choir, besides their surplices, 
such hoods as pertain to their several degrees, which they have holden 
or taken in any University within this realm.” But in other places 
every minister shall be at liberty to use any surplice or no. 

“It is also seemly that Graduates, when they do preach, should use 
such hoods as appertain to their several degrees. And whensoever 
the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the Church, or 
execute any other public administration; he shall have upon him, 
besides his rochete, (rochete is a robe of black. satin, which is now 
worn over the chimere, which chimere is a lawn garment with close 
sleeves), a surplice or alb, and a cope or vestment, i. e. a Priest's vest+ 
ment, with a clasp before, and hanging from the shoulders without 
sleeves; a sort of mantle made very rich by embroidery; and also his 
pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by his Chaplains.” 
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The pastoral staff is made in the shape of a shepherd's crook, to 
denote that the Bishop is a shepherd over the flock of Christ. 

“Upon the day, and at the time appointed for the ministration of the 
Holy Communion, the Priest that shall execute the holy ministry, shall 
put upon him the vesture appointed for that ministration ; ” that is to 
say, a white alb plain, with a vestment or cope. An alb is very little 
different from our modern surplices ; it being a long, plain, white linen 
garment, but made fit and close to the body, like a cassock tied 
round the middle with a girdle or sash, and close-sleeved, to prevent 
any hindrance in the consecration or delivery of the elements. And 
where there be many Priests or Deacons, there so many shall be 
ready to help the Priest in the ministration as shall be requisite, and 
shall have upon them likewise the vesture appointed for their ministry, 
that is to say, albes with tunicles: which tunicle is a silk sky-coloured 
coat without sleeves, made in the shape of a cope. 

These ornaments of the Church and ministers were alterable by a 
special clause, at the latter end of the Act of Uniformity Imo. Zliz. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the Church, and 
of the Ministers thereof, shall be retained and be in use, as were in this Church 
of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the second of Edward VI. until 
other order shall be therein taken, by authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with the 
advice of her Commissioners appointed and authorized, under the seal of England, 
for causes ecclesiastic, or of the Metropolitan of this realm. And also, that if 
there shall happen any contempt or irreverence to be used in the ceremonies or 
rites of the Church, by the misusing of the orders appointed in this book, the 
Queen’s Majesty may, by the like advice of the said Commissioners or Metro- 
politan, ordain and publish such further ceremonies or rites as may be most for 
the advancement of God's glory, the edifying of his Church, and the due 
reverence of Christ's holy mysteries and sacraments. 

Such an order was accordingly taken by the Queen, 1564; her 
Articles being set forth in the 7th of her reign. She, with the advice 
of her Ecclesiastical Commissioners, particularly the then Metropolitan, 
Dr. Matthew Parker, publishing these following directions :— 

Item.—lIn the ministration of the Holy Communion, in Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches, the principal Minister shall wear a cope, with gospeller and 
epistoler agreeably; and at all other prayers, to be said at the Communion-table, 
to use no copes but surplices. 

Item.—That the Dean and Prebendaries wear a surplice, with a silk hood, in 
the choir; and when they preach to wear their hoods. 

Item.—That every Minister saying any public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments or rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice, with sleeves, to 
be provided at the charge of the parish. 

These are authentic limitations to all such ornaments as were in use 
2 Edw.. But there are no copes worn at present in any Cathedral or 
Collegiate Church, in the ministration of the Holy Communion, except 
in the Churches of Westminster and Durham. Notwithstanding the 
24th Canon likewise orders, that in all Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, the Holy Communion shall be administered upon principal 
feast days, sometimes by the Bishop, if he be present, and sometimes 
by a Canon or Prebendary; the principal Minister using a decent 
cope, and being assisted with the Gospeller and Epistoler, according to 
the advertisements published, 4nno 7 Lhe. 

VOL. XI. NO. XI. | 
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The 17th Canon further ordains, “That all Masters, &c. and such as are 
Graduates, shall agreeably wear with their surplices such hoods as do severally 
appertain unto their degrees.’ 

Canon 25. “ Such hoods as are agreeable to their degrees.” 

Canon 34. “ Except he be either of one of the Universities of this realm, and 
has taken some degree of school in either of the said Universities.” 

Canon 41. i.e. Who shall have taken the degree of a “ Master of Arts at the 
least, in one of the Universities of this realm.” 

Canon 58. “ Furthermore such Ministers as are Graduates shall wear upon 
their surplices at such times, such hoods as, by the orders of the Universities, 
are agreeable to their degrees, which no Minister shall wear (being no Graduate) 
under pain of suspension.” 

If the wearing of a proper hood was not thus required by the 
Canon, yet it would show very little respect to such degrees if any 
officiating person, especially in choirs, should ever be seen without 
them. 

It cannot very well be expected that little parishes should be ready 
to furnish out hoods for every degree: however, the Minister who 
constantly officiates should not fail of putting one on according to his 
own. And in great Cures, where persons of different degrees fre- 
quently officiate, there ought to be hoods provided for all oecasions. 
In abundance of old Churches there is no convenience of a Vestry, or 
Vestiary, 7. e. an apartment joining to it, where the Priest’s vestments 
and holy utensils are kept; and where all parish business should be 
debated and executed: it would save a great deal of squabbling at the 
Communion-table, where not a few idle warm disputes are but too apt 
to arise. It is likewise more convenient for the surplice and hood to 
be put on and off there, rather than in a reading desk; but ifa Vestry 
be wanting, it is less trouble, as well as more decent, to put them on 
and off in the chancel, and not in the pew. 

At the beginning of a Morning Prayer, the Minister shall read with a 
loud voice, some one or more of these sentences of the Scriptures that 
follow, and then he shall say that which is written after the said 
sentences. 

There is no time could conveniently be fixed here when the Services 
should begin; but be that as it will, whenever it is once settled, let the 
Minister, be sure, keep so exactly to it, that the parish may not have 
the least reason to complain of any uncertainty about it. There are, 
alas! but too many to be met with in most parishes that seldom fail 
of coming in till after the general confession: but were not these, to 
the disturbince of the rest of the congregation, brought into the 
neglect of so principal a part of their duty, YP their having been 
forced to wait longer than the usual time upon sonfe’$pecial request or 
other? Whereas, if every officiating person would but strictly keep 
to the time appointed, such who had less while to spare would more 
likely be at the beginning of the service, than others who should set 
them better examples. 

Before we enter upon our public prayers, or expect that the 
Almighty should hear us speaking to him, our Church has reasonably 
ordered, first, to hear him speaking to us in such sentences as will 
encourage and incite us to a due performance of the rest of our duty. 
After the Minister has therefore staid such a discretionary while, fill 
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the noise of the people’s coming in, and the clattering of the pew 
doors are pretty well over, and the congregation ready for the dis- 
charge of it, he shall begin, and use one or more of these sentences 
as he shall judge most proper for the season. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, are so for the Ember weeks; 
for Lent; for the Rogation days, or other days of fasting or abstinence ; 
as they were selected to bring sinners to repentance. We may learn 
thence, too, that the kingdom of Christ is set up in our hearts, and 
meet there with acceptance for the contrite, and encouragement for 
the sorrowful. And any of the others, at other seasons, as shall seem 
most meet to him. The first of all is a very comfortable instruction 
to the ignorant, and the rest of them we find yielding pardon and for- 
giveness to the rebellious and disobedient: setting forth to us that we 
all stand in need of a merciful correction; and that a frank acknow- 
ledgement of our vileness and disobedience is required from us, as 
the most certain means to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

It is expressed, too, that he shall say them with a loud voice, i. e. 
with a clear, distinct, and audible one: the word /oud not signifying 
there that it should be any way strained, or kept up beyond its 
strength; but that it should be raised and adapted to such an extended 
elevation, above the ordinary course of reading, as he shall feel to be 
most agreeable to himself, in order to make it the more edifying to 
his congregation. 

In the Common Prayer Book, printed inthe year 1660, the Rubrick 
before the 7'’e Deum runs thus :— 

And to the end that people may the better hear, in such places where they do 
sing, there shall the lessons be sung in a plain tune, after the manner of distinct 
reading; and likewise the epistle and gospel. 

By such a melodious, even tuneable performance, every word meets 
with its due proper sound ; and such a lively method is found, too, of 
greater force in exciting the people to fervour, and keeping up their 
spirits to the height of devotion, as having every advantage of exerting 
itself much beyond the plain manner of common reading. 

If such care is taken, then, that every one should be able to hear 
the service read, with what more than ordinary concern must it be 
observed, that in the churches of Worcester and Lincoln, the choir 
manner should be degraded into the parochial, and instead of its being 
gloriously performed by persons that have been bred up at the Uni- 
versities, and have, as it were, appropriated themselves to chanting, 
that those who read there cannot be heard by half the congregation : 
whereas if they were to officiate as other ministers do in other Ca- 
thedrals, they wayld then raise their voices to such an exalted 
harmonious pitch,.as in rehearsing the whole service differently, 
through its different offices, it would cause them to be heard at the 
greatest distance. And here it cannot but be observed too, that 
instead of the choir way being ordered to dwindle into the parochial, 
it would be highly useful, and much more serviceable to minister and 
people, for the parochial way, especially in the great churches, to be 
raised up, in some measure, to the choir. 

The Right Reverend the Bishop says in his directions again, p. 7, 
that “It is much to be wished that greater regard were had in making 
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choice of persons for the sacred function; and particularly that, in the 
education of those who are designed for the ministry, the right forming 
of the voice were made one special care from the beginning in our 
schools as well as universities ;” the alteration or variation of it 
being required in so many places. 

If such care were taken, it would no doubt prevent many a county 
tone or twang, that seldom or never leaves the person that ever 
carries it with him from school. 

There is a free singing-school established in Christ’s Hospital, for 
the better education of the poor children there. The statutes of the 
greatest foundations in Oxford require too, that the candidates for 
their benefactions shall be able to sing in plano cantu: and at Corpus 
Christi College they are still tried so to do. 

The Sentences, the Exhortation, and the Absolution, which are 
directed and spoken to the people, should be uttered differently from 
that which becomes the Corfession, the Lord’s Prayer, and those 
other parts of the Liturgy, which are directed and spoken to God. 

The same cadence is not to be used through the whole Confession, 
because some parts of it are far from being a full and complete 
sentence. Those, therefore, which are not, should be read with the 
voice kept up, as the Suffrages are required to be, and the Minister’s 
part through the whole Benedictus and Litany. 

Next comes on the Exhortation, in which we have the particulars 
of that which is to be done in all the prayers, psalms, and lessons 
that follow. Whilst this is reading, let every one listen to every part 
of it, and be attentive to its sense; it being so solemn, and such» an 
enlivening preparation to all that comes after. How indecent, as Welk 
as absurd, then is it for any one to repeat it after the minister ; “and 
yet how many are there, that are guilty of such a practice, to his 


offence, as well as the concern of others! 


A General Confession to be said of the whole Congregation, after the 
Minister, all kneeling. 

There ought to be a pause here. Nay, some space allowed, before 
it is begun; till the noise which is occasioned by a different posture 
is over, and all the people prepared reverently to repeat after the 
minister, as directed by the end of the Exhortation,— with an humble 
voice, saying after him. But how apt are some to break in upon him 
here too, beginning the sentences before he has done! Nay, at a 
certain chapel, the congregation begin every sentence mith, though it 
is to be said after the minister.—( To be continued. ) 
—+— 
TERAPHIM. 
Mr. Eptror,—I beg to refer such of your readers, as are desirous 
of information on this subject, to Selden de Diis Syris, with Beyer’s 
Additamenta, and to Witsius’s Aigyptiaca; in both which books the 
Teraphim are treated of at large. 

I subjoin some extracts, from different authors, for insertion in 


your Christian Remembrancer, if you think they will be aeceptable 
to B. Clericus, or any of your readers. 
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1. As to what the Teraphim were. 


Selden. Syntag.1. c. 11. “ Imagines illas quas furata est Rahel, Ebrai 
vocant Teraphim. Genes. ¢. xxxi. comm. 9. Pro Diis esse habitas, testis est 
Laban. Quare, inquit ille, furatus es Deos meos, Jacobus adloquutus. .... 
Utrum autem ut Dii colerentur Teraphim, uteunque Dii dicti, an verd divi- 
nationis tantum instrumenta haberent, vetus est inter magistros contro- 
versia. .... Ben-Uzielis et Onkelos per 7zi/menaia in Genesi atque alibi vertunt 
Teraphim. Tzilmenaia verd figuras, effigies, seu imagines significant: Arabs 
item in dicto Genesis loco pred habet pro Teraphim; zdola, simulachra, scu 


popdepara.” 

Godwyn—Moses et Aaron, lib.iv. ¢. ix. Vox )f) in genere notat perfectam 
hominis imaginem:....in specie autem notat eid@dAov, idolum, confictum ad 
hominum privatum usum in zdibus propriis, sic ut appareant fuisse idolola- 
trarum penates, sive Lares.....Usus horum idolorum fuit, ipsa tanquam 
oraculum consulere de iis rebus, qua pro presenti ignorabantur, aut future 
erant. Ex qua causa ab astronomis conficiebantur sub constellationibus certis 
ut essent idonea influentiis coelorum, 4 quibus vocalia reddebantur. 

Witsii A-gyptiaca, lib. viii. c. ii. (from Spencer, I believe.) “ Teraphim 
simulacra quedam parvula, seculis antiquissimis frequenti in usu, in sacris 
primum eediculis seposita; quz spiritus cujusdam, seepius impuri, presentia 
animata, oracula fundere solebant: larium instar et penatum domesticorum.” 

Ibid. lib. ii. c. xiv. “Salomo Jarchius in 2 Reg. xxiii. 24. Teraphim 
fuerunt imagines quz loquebantur per artes magicas. Qui faciebat eas opus 
habebat respicere horam certam, et annum certum convenientia ad id.” 

Mede’s Works, Vol. 1. Disc. xxxvi. ‘ Teraphim, among the idolaters, was 
answerable to the Urim and Thummim of the holy patriarchs. Both were 
ancient. .... Both, also, were Oracles. for the Jews and others agree that Tera- 
phim were small images, made under a certain constellation, which they used to 
consult in things doubtful and things future, supposing they had power to this 
effect received from heavenly influence; .... and, therefore, Ezek. xxi. 21, we 
read that the King of Babylon, among other divinations, consulted also these of 
Teraphim .... and Zech. x.2, ‘Surely (saith the text) the Teraphim have 
spoken vanity,’ &c. .... Besides, from this like use of Teraphim with the holy 
Urim and Thummim, we may read Ephod and Teraphim joined both together 
as things of like kind. As Hosea iii. 4, ‘ The children of Israel (saith the 
Lord) shall remain many days without a king, and without a prince, and 
without an offering, and without an image, and without an Ephod and Tera- 
phim.’ Yea, of so near a nature was this Teraphim unto the Urim and 
Thummim, that Micah, he that had an house of gods, when he had made an 
Ephod, because he had no Urim and Thummim, he put Teraphim instead 
thereof; as we may gather, Judges xvii.5; and in chap. xviii. we may see also 
that when the children of Dan inquired of the Lord concerning their journey, it 
pleased him to give answer by the idolish Teraphim. So we may gather, like- 
wise, that the Israelites, after Jeroboam’s schism, having no Urim and 
Thummim, used Teraphim in the Ephod; and therefore it is that Hosea 
threatens that they ‘ shall be without Ephod and Teraphim.’”’ 


It appears from Witsius, that Spencer was of the same opinion as 
Mede in respect of the transaction referred to in Judges xviii.; viz. 
that the Lord gave answer by the Teraphim. Witsius, lib. ii. ch. xi. 
of the gyptiaca, combats this opinion, I think successfully. He 
says, very truly, “ Nullo verbo asserit sacer textus Deum per Tera- 
phim responsum aliquod edidisse ;” and, ‘‘ Quz sacerdotis verba, qui 
Dei verba esse dicit et quidem per Teraphim prolata, is aliquid 
Scripture addit.” 
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Upon Hosea iii. 4, which Mede refers to, I will direct your readers 
to a note in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, from Bishop Horsley :— 


Without an image, and without an Ephod, and without Teraphim.| These are 
mentioned as principal instruments of idolatrous rites ; and the sum of the fourth 
verse is this, that, for many ages, the Jews would not be their own masters; 
would be deprived of the exercise of their own religion, in its most essential 
not embracing the Christian, they would have no share in the true 

and yet would be restrained from idolatry, to which their forefathers 










; parts; 






j service ; 
had been so prone. 

Brown, also, in his Historical Dictionary, says, on this passage, 
; “The Jews, in their present dispersion, are without images and 
4 oa . . . »- ” lah ‘ 
Teraphim, as they profess great detestation of idolatry.” That God 
should give answer by idolatrous instruments to his people, as Mede 










supposes, seems most improbable. 

Shuckford’s Connec. Vol. 1. Book V. “ Laban.... had his Teraphim, in 
our translation Gods, which Rachel stole from him; but we have no reason to 
suppose that these were image-gods; it is more probable that they were little 
; pillars, or stones, which had the names of their ancestors inscribed upon them. 
As they erected larger pillars to their deities, so they made smaller and portable 
ones in memory of their ancestors, which were esteemed by them much as 
family pictures are now by us; and that made Rachel so fond of taking them 
when she went away from her father’s house, and Laban so angry at the 
thought of their being taken from him.” 

Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. IIL. p. 321. “ As the worship 
of Lebana, or Selene, prevailed so much at Carrhe, or Haran; we may form a 
judgment from the name of the person, by Moses called Laban, of the nature of 
his idolatry. We may presume that he was so named from this worship, and 
that it consisted in an undue reverence to the arkite emblem Labana. It is, 
moreover, highly probable, that those images which are supposed to have 
been invented by Terah, and from him named Teraphim, the same which 
Laban wi rshipped, were /unar amulets, or types of the ark in the form of a 

















crescent, 









2, As to the manner in which the Teraphim were made. 
Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. 569. “ Elias in Thisbi refert ex capite R. Elea- 
zaris. Mactabant hominem primogenitum, cujus caput torquendo prescinde- 
bant, vel ungue secabant; ( aput vero abscissum sale et aromatibus condiebant, 







scribebantque super laminam auream nomen spiritus immundi, qua supposita 
capiti ejus, ponebant illud in pariete, incendentes coram eo candelas et adorantes 
Atque cum istiusmodi loquutus fuit Laban. Labanis autem Dii 
vocabantur Teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 9. .... Quidam tamen putant, non fuisse caput 
humanum, sed statuam humana forma factam ab astrologis, ut ccelestis in- 
fluentize capax futura prediceret, ut R. D. Kimchi et R. Abenezra notant. 
R. M. Ben-Maimon in more Nevochim, L iii. c. xxx. sic ait; ‘ edificaverunt 
palat a et posuerunt in eis imagines, et dixerunt, quod splendor potentiorum 
stellarum diffundebatur super illas imagines, et loquebantur cum hominibus et 







coram eo. 







annuntiabant eis utilia.”’ 


Godwyn, Aaron et Moses, de Teraphim, Note 1, observes, on the 
above account of R. Eleazar, “ Hoc redolet Wevdodoyiay isti genti 







familiarem.” 
3. As to the Reason of Rachel's taking the Teraphim. 


Brown's Dictionary of the Bible, Article Teraphim.—*“ To transfer her father’s 
good fortune to herself and family, or in order to worship it, Rachel stole her 
father’s teraphim.”’ 
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Whiston’s Josephus, Bk. i. c. xix. 9.—“The reason why Rachel took the 


images of the gods, although Jacob had taught her to despise such worship of 


these gods, was this, that in case they were pursued and taken by her father, she 
might have recourse to these images, in order to obtain his pardon.” 

Selden, de Diis Syris Syntag. 1. c. 2.—‘ Inter causas etiam, cur Rachel eas 
(imagines) sustulerit, hanc unam recensent (7. e. Aben-ezra and Kimchi) ne 
scilicet Labani illarum inspectione innotesceret, per quod iter illa abierat.” 

Witsius, /Egypt. lib. ii. ec. xi. —‘ Quo illa (Rachel) animo patrios Tera- 
phim furata sit, qaum sacra historia non exponat, nemo uisi hariolando dixerit. 
Sunt qui volunt pio id eam fecisse animo, ut sublatis superstitionis instrume.atis 
patris ab idololatria avocaret. Alii metwi attribuunt; quasi, verita ne a loqnacibus 
illis imagunculis mariti clandestinum iter proderetur, illas secum sumere quam 
id discriminis adire maluerit. Pererio Maximé probatur, quod quia pretiosa 
fuerint, ex auro puta aut argento, eas sibi vindicaverit, partim pro mercede qua 
maritum suum Labanus avaritiose fraudaverat, partim pro dote sibi et sorori suze 
debita.” 

Ibid. lib. i. c. viii. xvii. Spencer speaking of Rachel—‘ Patri suo Labani sua 
suffurata Teraphim est, non sane ut patris studia ab idololatria avocaret, vel ne 
eorum inspectione cognosceret ille quonam iter institueret Jacobus: id enim si 
egisset Rachel, potuisset eos multo minore negotio ac discrimine vel in via defo- 
dere, vel in Euphratis profluentem abjicere. Verum affectu religioso, vel, si 
mavis, superstitioso, icunculas illas prosecuta, id preeprimis operam dedit, ut ex 
omnibus que familize suze charissima erant ejus potissimum Theraphim possi- 
deret.” 

Most of the above reasons are assigned in the note from Bishop 
Patrick, and Stackhouse in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible. Gen. xxxi. 19. 
4. From whence the derivation of Teraphim. 

Simonis Lexicon.— 71 m. unde pl. HDI) nomen Simulacrorum, sic dic- 
torum, quod ea de rebus dubiis et occultis percontarentur et consulerent, a rad. 
Syr. FW) percontatus est, coll, Ezech. xxi. 21, Zach. x. 2. (Alii Deos penates 
intelligunt, fortune commodioris presides et largitores, qui ad amplificandam et 


“4 


tuendam rem domesticam colebantur, a rad. >» honis commodisque vite 
affluxit, ... commoditas fortunz et vite. v. Ludov. de Dieu, &c.) Quid vero 
(he adds) proprié fuerint, incertum est, quamvis plurima eruditorum de illis 
exstent scripta. 


Kircher derives it from Serapis; Godwyn from Seraphim ; Spencer 
from the same. Witsius argues against both these derivations, and 
seems to prefer that of Ludovicus de Dieu before them. He says, 

“Si conjectura standum, non video cui cedere debeat illa doctissimi viri 
Ludovici de Dieu. Constet, inquit, ex Gen. xxxi. 19. imagines Teraphim a 
Syria ortum ducere. Videntur autem ex hoc loco; et 1 Sam. xix. 13, fuisse Dii 
Penates, qui ad tuendam amplificandamque rem domesticam colerentur. Hoc 
sensu referri posset ad Arabicum 5) uberem et affluentem reddidit. Quam 
significationem in lingua /Zthiopica habet, ubi significat restare ; religuum esse, 
Matt. xiv. 20, inde 359 5}, abundantia cordis, Matt. xii. 34. Hine forte 
DD) Dii qui rem familiarem abundare faciunt.”’ 

Beyer, in his Additamenta to Selden’s book, mentions some further 
derivations. Selden mentions that the LXX. render Terapbim in 
Ezech. xxi. 21, by yAurra; in Genesis by edwda; in Judges by 
Mepageiy ; in Historia Michal et Davidis cevoragia; Hosea, Andoic, 
(quo vocabulo Urim etiam iis vocatur 1 Sam. cap. xxviii. quod per 
AjjAwory eadem mente, Exod. xxviii. vertunt); Zach. vero rode 
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aropbeyyouivove. Aquila (he adds) teste Hieronomo, vertebat per 
popdwyara, nonnunquam per gwrispoic. Targum Hosee TD 
Mechavi, id est, annuntientas vocat. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, War¥s 


For other information upon the above subject we scarcely need to 
refer our readers to Calmet, sub voce Teraphim. 


— aan 
PRO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 


Mr. Epiror,—My present subject is a sophism which has been 
much circulated in Parliament, and in private society; to wit, that the 
late measure would have the effect of increasing Protestantism (your 
readers start, but let them hear how, and they will be still more sur- 
prised) by gaining the open conversion of those nominal Papists, who, 
being Protestants in heart, were withheld by honour from declaring 
themselves to be such, till the antipopish restrictions should be 
repealed. 

The- antecedent absurdity of such a proposition I shall establish pre- 
sently. Meanwhile let one short ccnsideration engage us. Assuming 
the sophism to be true, “* when he that letteth is taken away,” as soon 
as the restraint is removed the effect would, of course, follow. There 
would be no necessity for one day’s “ honourable ” hypocrisy. Now 
has one popish nobleman, knight, or burgess declared his conversion? 
No. A gentleman, with whom I lately conversed, stated that no 
fewer than six popish gentlemen in Ireland affirmed to him that they 
waited only the repeal of the disabilities to declare for Protestantism. 
(Hibernian secrecy this, by the by.) But I do not find that any one 
of the party has put his promise in execution. Here, then, the 
sophism is experimentally refuted. The expectation is proved un- 
founded. And no wonder, when we come to investigate its merits. 

You, Sir, are a Christian Remembrancer, and you may naturally 
expect that I should argue this matter on Christian grounds ; and this, 
if you will allow me the space, I will presently do. But I must crave 
your indulgence, if, in exposing the complications of the present 
sophism, I first touch upon those false laws of honour on which it is 
professedly founded. Without regarding the proselyte under a re- 
ligious view, I will, for the present, simply suppose him governed by 
those maxims which sway the class of society to which he belongs. 

However tergiversation and inconsistency may seem countenanced 
by high example, they have not, even now, lost their infamous com- 
plexion even among men of mere honour. I have heard the corypheei 
of the apostasy, and much more the obsequious and contemptible 
slaves of it, most severely censured by consistent men of their own 
present opinions. I have heard them treated as men devoid of honour. 
Indeed, they have themselves frequently taken credit for the sacrifice 
they have made in losing the consideration of society. Why then 
should the exterior papist, restrained by honour from avowing his 
disbelief under unfavourable circumstances, avow it under favourable ? 
If he has a motive for concealment under restriction, he has no motive 
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for avowal under qualification. Religion he must have none, by our 
supposition. He would therefore only hazard the honour and repu- 
tation of which he is so zealous, without even receiving the induce- 
ménts which have operated on his parliamentary friends, the quid pro 
quo. 

But further, I cannot perceive (not being on the “ enlightened” 
side of the question) what honour has to do with the matter. If a 
man changes his religious opinions, he does so from motives altogether 
superior to all codes of honour, which last would never restrain him 
in such cases. But how easy would it be to separate that change 
from every appearance of unworthy motive, and even at no sacrifice 
whatever! Why should not the converted nobleman absent himself 
from the House of Lords? Why should the converted gentleman 
offer himself for a seat in parliament? Neither would be worse off by 
this abstinence than he was before his conversion: none could then 
doubt the purity and sincerity of his motives. 

And now, Sir, let us take up the subject on christian considera- 
tions. A sincere man, educated in the Romish Communion, becomes, 
from conviction, a member of our Reformed Catholic Church. I can 
conceive but one motive which might prevent an avowal of his prin- 
ciples, and that motive is not justifiable, though it is one which might 
operate on the weakness of human nature,—temporal fear. This it 
was which kept Joseph of Arimathea a “secret” disciple: this it 





: was which induced Cranmer to sign a recantation which his heart 
| abhorred. Both were sincere, but their faith was not perfect. Now 
‘ whatever may be the case of a poor Irish peasant, surrounded with 
f the bloodhounds of Popery, it will never be contended that an Irish 
: nobleman or gentleman could have been in any danger in consequence 
of conversion: in fact, it was not so much as pretended. If then it 
6 be an undoubted duty to “ witness a good confession” at any hazard, 
9 it would not only not be a duty, but it would be an act of the grossest 
hypocrisy and the most gratuitous unaccountable rashness, not to 
y profess where there was no motive of concealment; for false honour 
S5 could be no bar to a religious man, and we have seen that even this i 
re demanded no sacrifice. ; 
at But perhaps some of the Papists were only men who had been fi 
at educated as such, and cared little for either Popery or Protestantism. i 
e- A system of exclusion gave these men opportunities for working on f. 
ny the minds of their wretched instruments, the Popish population of ‘| 
Ireland. Remove the exclusion, says the sophist, and you take the | i) 
ed handle from the engine. I believe most of the active Irish Papists are if 
n- of this description; BuT HAvE THEY BECOME ProresTANTs? No, 
cel happily for us. Let us always, at least, see our enemies. Our 
ale betrayers would never have succeeded, if they had not worked under 
wa masked batteries. Such a remedy would be worse than the malady ! 
ur. O’Connell and Shiel among the rrienps of the Protestant Church! bi 
ice Di, talem avertite casum ! nh 
yen . it 
his ; A Carnotic or THe Cuurcn or Encianp. 
le? 
‘ive 
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HYMN 
For the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity 
SEMI-CHORUS. 
Wuo is he, whom God shall stay 
Safely through life’s narrow way ? 
Who, ’mid danger, woe, and sin, 
Foes without, and guilt within, 
Powers of darkness and of ill, 

Shall maintain God’s battle still ? 
Who, through life and death, shall be 


More than victor—who is he ? 


SEMI-CHORUS. 
He whose weapons have been given 
From the armoury of Heaven! 
Armour of unpierced mail, 
Never through the fight to fail! 
He shall quell the dragon’s power, 
Seeking whom he may devour ; 
He shall triumph in the day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ! 
CHORUS. 
Stand then, Christian! stand thy ground, 
With Truth’s unfailing girdle bound ; 
Let holiness thy breastplate be 
Thy sandals, Peace and Charity ; 
Unyielding Faith, thy shield ; God’s word 
Shall guard thee as a two-edg'd sword 
Thy helm, Salvation; Prayer thy might— 
On, mail-clad Christian, to the fight! 
St. Abbs. R. P. 
<< 
DAVID—“ A MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART.” 

Mr. Eprror,—-The only place where David is so described in terms 
is in Acts xiii. 22, in St. Paul’s address to the Jews of Antioch. 
* And when He (God) had removed him (Saul), He raised up unto 
them David to be their king; to whom also He gave testimony, and 
said, I have found David, the son of Jesse,a man after mine own heart, 
who shall fulfil all my will.” The words “after mine own heart,” 
are not to be found in the Old Testament. The passage referred to 
in the margin of the Bible is Ps. lxxxix. 20, but this passage is only 
“TI have found David my servant: with my holy oil have | anointed 
him.” ‘The margin in the Psalms refers to | Sam. xvi. 12; in this 
passage all that is said is, ‘‘ And the Lord said, Arise, anoint him: for 
this is he.” Ido not know how the words above mentioned are ac- 
counted for as being in St. Paul’s address—the notes and comments 
which I possess do not notice it. But the fact is, as is stated, that 
he was a man after God's own heart —this appears from different 
passaces. 

The first thing we read of David, as appointed to be king, is in 
1 Sam. xv. 28, where Samuel said to Saul, ‘‘ The Lord hath rent the 
kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour 
of thine that is better than thou.” In chap. xxvi. 1, the Lord said unto 
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Samuel, ‘‘ Go, and I will send thee to Jesse, the Bethlehemite : for I 
have provided me a king among his sons.” 38, ‘ And thou shalt 
anoint unto me him whom I shall name unto you.” 6,7, When 
Samuel looked on Eliab, the Lord said to him, ‘ Look not on his 
countenance nor on the height of his stature ; for the Lord looketh not 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
David, therefore, was chosen to be king because his heart was 
right—was such as fitted him to be king in Saul’s stead—he was, 


therefore, ‘‘ a man after God's own heart,’’—he was the description of 


man God desired as king of his people. We read also in 1 Kings 
xv. 11, ‘“ And Asa did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, as 
did David his father.” Here David is commended as doing what was 
right in the eyes of God: and he who does so, must be a man after 
God's own heart—a man whom God approves. Again, in 1 Kings 
xiv. 8, it is written respecting Jeroboam, ‘ Thou hast not been as my 
servant David, who kept my commandments, and who followed me 
with all his heart, to do that only which was right in mine eyes.” 
Again, in 1 Kings xv. 3, respecting Abijam, “ his heart was not per- 
fect with the Lord his God, as the heart of David his father: and 
in ver. 5, ** David did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, 
and turned not aside from any thing that he commanded him all the 
days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite.” 

The character of David in these passages fully entitles him to the 
commendation in Acts xiii. ** A man after God’s own heart.” 

As to any objection respecting the matter of Uriah the Hittite, no 
misconception can possibly take place ; for in the last quoted passage 
his conduct in that affair is excepted from his general conduct, and as 
such is censured; and in the place where it is fully related, God 
marked it as a sin against him—and many of David’s Psalms shew 
how painfully he felt the remembrance of his crimes during his life. 
To bring forward this matter as exemplifying the character of a man 
after God’s own heart, as has oftentimes been done, is evidently 
absurd and contrary to the express words of the history of the trans- 
action—God regarded it as sin and punished it as sin; David ever 
repented of it as sin; it is represented as such by his historian, and 
noticed as a stain upon his character. 

But it is not so much in reference to his private character, as to his 
character as king, that David is so highly extolled ; this will appear 
from the contrasts made to him. In 1 Sam. xv. 28, when Samuel 
declares that David was better than Saul, we find Saul’s fault was that of 
not destroying their and God’s enemies, as God commanded him ; it was 
an intimation that David would not have regarded the people’s wishes 
nor his own, but have executed the commission thoroughly on which he 
was sent. We find no where a reproach against David, that he disobeyed 
any express ordinance of God to him as king of Israel. In 1 Kings 
xiv. 7, 8,9, we find Jeroboam reproved for not performing the com- 
mandment of God as prince or king of Israel, ‘‘ Thou hast not been as 
mv servant David, &c. but hast done evil above all that were before 
thee: for thou hast gone and made thee other gods and molten images 
to provoke me to anger, and hast cast me behind thy back.” Jeroboam is 
reproached for encouraging idolatry, and for not opposing it according 
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to the commandment of God as David did. Again, in 1 Kings xv. 3, 
where Abijam is opposed to David, Abijam is reproved for the sin of 
idolatry in following after Jeroboam his father. Again, in the same 
chapter, ver. 11, where Asa is commended as doing what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord as David did, the instances mentioned are, “‘ He 
took away the Sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols his 
father had made ;”—and in like manner, in the following verse, his putting 
down idolatry is spoken of to his praise. In ver. 14, it is remarkable 
that Asa’s heart is said to have been perfect with the Lord all his days, 
notwithstanding the high places were not removed. In the next verse 
it is mentioned that he brought all the things which his father had 
dedicated, and himself had dedicated, into the house of the Lord. It 
is plain that the perfectness of Asa’s heart, here referred to, is spoken 
of in reference to his perfectness in maintaining the worshipping of the 
Lord and banishing idolatry. Again, in 1 Kings ix. 4, “ If thou wilt 
walk before me, as David thy father walked, to do according to all 
that I commanded him,” &c. “ then will I establish thy throne,” &e. 
6, * But if thou shalt at all turn from following me, you or your chil- 
dren, and will not keep my commandments, and my statutes, which I 
have set before you, but go and serve other gods and worship them, 
then I will cut off Israel,” &c. Here it is evident the commendation 
of David has respect mainly to his opposition of idolatry and mainte- 
nance of the true worship. Again, in 1 Kings xi. 4, ‘ It came to pass 
when Solomon was old that his wives turned away his heart after other 
gods: and his heart was not perfect as was the heart of David his father.” 
It is plain here, also, that the perfectness of David had reference 
chiefly to his maintenance of the true worship, and not following after 
idols—and so in the seven following verses it may be seen. As also 
in 1 Kings xi. $7, 38, compared with 1 Kings xiv. 7—10, where we 
find the prophet speaking, in the name of God, to Jeroboam, “ I will 
take thee, and thou shalt reign and shalt be king over Israel—and it 
shall be if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
walk in my ways, and do that whichis right in my sight, to keep my 
statutes and commandments as David my servant did; that I will be 
with thee,” &c. In chap. xiv. where the prophet denounces his fall, 
he says, ‘‘ But thou hast not been as my servant David, but hast 
done evil above all that were before thee: for thou hast gone and 
made thee other gods and molten images,” &c. It is plain that David 
is referred to in respect of maintaining the true worship of the Lord, 
and as opposing and putting down idolatry. 

From all which places it is plain that God's commendations of David 
have reference, chiefly at least, not to say directly and solely, to his 
observance of the true worship, and the opposing of idolatry. And 
when one recollects that the great object of God’s government of the 
Jews was to establish the true worship of himself, the highest praise 
that any king under him could be deserving of, with reference to the 
immediate object of God, making them a peculiar people, and under 
his immediate rule, was to be strict in the maintenance of that 
object—the maintenance of the worship of the Lord, the true God— 
and the abolishing of idolatry by whatever ways God commanded. 

However, it must be confessed, that the commendation of the writer 
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of the first book of Kings is general, “‘ that he (David) turned not aside 
from any thing God commanded him, save only in the matter of Uriah 
the Hittite ;” and indeed his history entitles him to general com- 
mendation. The only matters recorded against him, as incurring 
God's displeasure, are, this matter of Uriah, and the numbering of the 
people mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiv. Why it is said “save only in the 
matter of Uriah,” we have not any thing to guide us, because that of 
numbering the people was an act recorded against him as a sin which 
was punished by God. And his conduct in respect of Nabal he him- 
self acknowledges as sinful ; but he was here prevented from carrying 
his purposes into effect, and he returns thanks to God that he was so 
prevented. As this was not carried into effect, the mention of it might 
well be omitted ; but it may appear strange that the remarkable case of 
numbering the people should not have been mentioned; however, we 
may have no means of knowing why it was not. ‘The case of Uriah 
was a very glaring case. In respect of numbering the people, there 
was no law against it. It has been supposed that the offence in this 
case lay in his numbering the people without taking the ransom com- 
manded by God in Exodus, but it is not said he did not do so. The 
ransom commanded in Exodus xxx. had reference to the numbering 
God then commanded to be made; and from Joab’s expostulation it 
was understood among them, in all probability, that no numbering of 
the people ought to take place without the commandment of God, 
though there was no law expressly prohibiting it. It arose, doubtless, 
from vanity, and perhaps from a temporary forgetfulness that, “ by 
strength shall no man prevail,” and that “ there is no king saved by 
the multitude of an host ;” and it seems that God in his providence 
allowed him to be led to it, as an occasion of punishing him and his 
people together; for it is said, ‘‘ And again the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David against them,” (or, David 
was moved against them—or Satan moved him against them ; for all these 
renderings are adopted :) so that this act and the punishment of the 
people for their sins are connected together; and David being thus 
led, being a judgment on the people, might always be considered in 
this light, more than as a personal offence in David, and as such might 
be passed by. 

But, indeed, such exceptions as that made in Kings, in summing up 
a character, are not to be taken too strictly ; for it is not the object of 
the writer, even in such cases, to mention every failure in duty, but he is 
led naturally to mention only such as were considered remarkable 
blots in the character of the individual, and as such remembered 
against him. Acts, which his countrymen or posterity looked upon 
with a less unfavourable judgment, or perhaps buried in oblivion, as 
not to be mentioned against him, the historian may well pass by. 
This was probably the case of David in respect of numbering the 
people ; it being in point of fact a judgment upon the people. Though 
a personal failure in David, his defect might be forgotten in the con- 
sideration of the just judgment on his offending people ; and in the 


act itself, no personal injury was done to any one, or meditated against 
any.one; neither was it, as far as appears, a breach of any express 
commandment forbidding such a thing to be done. X. 
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eer at atar 


CHRISTIAN 





KNOWLEDGE, AND 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Exerer.—lI \nniversary of the 
above Societies t ok plac in this city 
on Thursday, September 10, when an 
admirable serm n was pre a hed in the 
Cathedral by tl Rev. Dr. Collyns, 
Rector of Sti keint ionhead, and Head 
Free Grammar 
service . the An- 


Master of the ikxeter 
School. After divin 
nual Meeting was held, as usual, at 
the Guildhall, to receive the Reports 
] Committees, and to 


of the 1 

appoint « flicers for the ensuing year. 
The Right R the Lord Bishop of 

Exeter took the chair; and, after read- 


ing the customary prayers in his Lord- 


ship s very in S1Ve style, said he 
should pros d t once to carry into 
effect th I ts of the meeting, by 
reading the Report of the Society for 


promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
‘ . 

stated that ther had been distributed, 
from the Committee's depository at 








i-xeter, during the last year, exclusive 
oi many tiousana ligious papers and 

¢ hy 922 
cal ( l Cs, « , 
I ments, 3197 Common Prayer 
Books, 1036 Psalters, and 24,317 
Bool nd ‘Tracts making a total of 
31.922. being an increase on the dis- 
tribution of 18 of 5879 religious 
publicati und including 330 copies 
of tl scriptul copies of the 


1 2821 Books and Tracts, 





hich have b sued, either gra- 

itouslv, ¢ t very reduced prices. 
The demand for the Scriptures is not 
less than at former period; and 
the la issues of Prayer Books afford 
a itistacto1 evidence, not only of 
tl rei i dls} ition among the 
por | t ittachment to and 
commul n with the Church. The 
total number of the Society’s publica- 


tions distributed throughout this ex- 
tensive and populous aiocese, by the 


Ve ral ( omnilt 


have been 


as far as returns 


made, is 72,851, « xceeding 


: 1 
6,000 the 


distribution 


I he Teign- 


by lore than 
of any preceding year. 


















































mouth depository has fully answered 
every expectation; and it is with 
pleasure, therefore, that this Committee 
announce that a similar depository 
has now Exmouth, 
where they are assured that the facility 
thus aflorded for obtaining the So- 


been formed at 


ciety’s publications is of essential 
benefit. “ In a small district,” says 
the Exmouth Report, “ there have 
been sold at the « ‘pository, within a 
few months, 736 Tracts, 
including 143 copies of the Scriptures, 
and 269 Prayer Books ; from 
their observation upon the effects pro 





Books and 
and, 


duced by their own local depository, 
they can giv their testimony to the 
assured of the plan reconi- 
mended by the Exeter Committee.” 
The reduced rate at which the Society 
with books, 
must cause a considerable loss, which 


SuCcCE 


furnishes its members 


continually increases in proportion to 
the large issues which are made, and 


the more extensive, therefore, the dis- 
tributions, the greater are the claims 
of the Society for that assistance, 
without which the mere payments 


from the members must be inadequate 
to the demands made on the Society’s 
The example set by this and 


the Bodmin Committee, of a 


funds. 
free 
donation by the Parent Society, has 
been followed by some of the District 
Honiton has given 302: 
and Dartmouth, 10/.; 
cesan Committee has again 


( ommitte es 
Plymouth, 207. ; 
and the Dic 
presented 50/. The Committee have 
small grants, on the 
application of the Parochial Clergy, 


of books for the use 


made several 
of schools, and 
Scripture and Liturgy, 
sold at still further reduced 
prices; and at Torquay they have re- 
mitted in books one moiety of 8/. 
which had been collected at the chapel 
by the Rev. Algernon Grenfell. The 
Re port then alludes to various grants 
made to different Parochial Lending 


copie S of the 
to be re 




































Libraries, fifty-three of which are esta- 
blished within the Diocese—a number 
far short, the Committee trust, of what 
a few years more will exhibit; also to 


a grant of 10/. aided by a donation of 


25/1. from the Rev. Archdeacon Bull, 
towards the formation of several sets 
of books and tracts to be placed in 
the different wards of the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital. Between the audit 
of April 1828, and that of Apri: 1829, 
there have been distributed —Bibles, 
60,668; Testaments and Psalters, 
79,164; Common Prayer Books, 
151,702; other bound books, 115,927; 
small Tracts, 967,443; Books and 
Papers (gratis), 230,000 — Total, 
1,604,904. Of these, it is gratifying 
to observe, that a considerable num- 
ber, amounting in value to 2000/. 
has been issued for the religious in- 
struction of the Army and Navy. 
But it is uot to the mere distribution 
of books, however large, to which the 
Committee would invite the earnest 
attention of the public ; the several 
modes in which the funds of the 
Society have been otherwise applied 
towards the high purposes of promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, assuredly 
deserves the sincere and thankful no- 
tice of the members. The wants and 
interests of Ireland, and the publica- 
tion of the entire Scriptures in the 
common Irish language—the efficacy 
of the recently-established Bishoprics 
in the West Indies, and the instruc- 
tion of the vast slave population in 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gos- 
pel, and the endowment of the two 
new Scholarships, bearing the name 
of Bishop Heber, in that important 
Missionary establishment, Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, cannot fail to ex- 
cite a lively interest in the minds of 
every one who feels the value of the 
religion he professes. And if, (in the 
words of the Report from the West 
ornwall District) it be the bounden 
dy of this opulent and powerful 
Christian nation to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of pure ¢ hristianity 
throughout all her extensive posses- 
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for in behalf of a Society, where funds 
are devoted to diffusing the doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel in every 


way, throughout the vast extent of 


the British empire. 

The Lord Bishop having concluded 
this Report, said he would immediately 
proce ed to that of the Sister Society ; 
and it would save time by both being 
taken into consideration togeth r. His 
Lordship then proceeded to read the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Exeter 
Diocesan Committee of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; from 
which we have room only for a very 
short extract. : ; 

It commences, by observing that it 
is impossible to peruse the interesting 
statements contained in the Society's 
Report —to trace the long, laborious, 
and perilous visitations of the Colonial 
Bishops,—and to listen to the urgent 
appeals which are made, both for the 
ministration of religion among our own 
countrymen, in their separation from 
their native land, and for the advance- 
ment of Christian truth among the 
many heathens subject to our domi- 
nion, without feeling how much it be- 
comes the duty of a christian people 
to afford the necessary means for these 
several and important interests of reli- 
gion. The charge on the Society’s 
expenditure, for Newfoundland, Nova- 
Scotia, and Canada, amounted in 
1828, to 25,000/. The check which 
the Society's proceedings received in 
the Eastern sphere, from the continual 
absence of episcopal authority, is now 
removed by the embarkation from 
England of a fourth Bishop, as gover- 
nor of the Indian Church. The Mis- 
sionary College, near Calcutta, con- 
tinues to engage the anxious attention 
of the Society; the buildings have 
been enlarged, some new scholarships 
have been founded, and the Institution 
promises to answer the objects con 
templated, as an important establish- 
ment for the means of propagating the 


g tie heathen 
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sions, our exertions are loudly called 
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REPORT OF THE 





ANNUAL 


Your Committee is not able to 
report to its members any considerable 
feature in its proceedings during the 
past year. It has, in that time, an- 
swered the demands which District 
Committees and incividuals have made 


upon its depository, by various sup- 


plies of the sacred volume and of 


other religious books. it is trusted, 
therefore, that a better, and more 
lasting, and more widely extended, re- 
cord of its operations may be found in 
the different closets of its members, 
and in the chambers of the poor and 
othe rs, whet ts vou he rs may be se¢ nh, 
than anv which a report of this nature 
could supply. When, indeed, the 
character of the books and tracts re- 
commended by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge is taken 
into view, all must allow that a com- 
mittee, which can detail above 11,000 
copies of the Bible and of other 
religious books dispe rsed within the 
last twelve months, may justly expect 
knowledge to have been proportionably 
increased ;—it must be granted that 
it prefers a reasonable claim to the 
hearty co-operation of all who would 
be humbly instrumental in the turning 
of many unto righteousness. 

The Committee have pleasure in 
communicating to its friends the valu- 
able accessions which have been made 
to the « atalocues of the Parent Soci ty. 
A volume of Sermons on the interest- 
ing subjects of “sickness, sorrow, and 
death,” by that valuable practical 
writer, the Reverend Edward Berens, 
with “‘an address to the attendants on 
the sick, by the Rev. a. a Coleridge,” 
have been added. A most valuable 
piece ot Biography, the life of the 
pious James Bonnell, Esq. accomptant- 


general of Ireland, in the reign of 


King James, which has been long out 
of print, has been reprinted; an in- 
structive story of “* Penitence,” selected 
from that excellent elergyman’s ma- 
nual, “ Dr. Warton’s Death-Bed 
Scenes,”’ and “ a Manual for Soldiers, 
by the Rev. R. G. Curtois,” are also 
among the works recently admitted ; 
and the whole of the Sov iety’s books 
und tracts are under a course of re- 
vision, in which antiquated phrases in 
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many have been amended, and in ‘all 
an endeavour has been made to con- 
vey the soundest instruction in the 
most popular language and the most 
acceptable torm. 

Our correspondence with the Parent 
Society has been most satisfactory, 
and our thanks are due to that vene- 
rable board for their having recently 
supplied the town of Halifax with a 
parochial lending library of above 
200 volumes at their most reduced 
prices. The sum of 70/. currency has 
been raised, independently of the funds 
of this Committee, by the charitable 
subscriptions of the benevolent towards 
this object; and a decent book-case 
has been erected for their preservation 
in the ve stry-room at St. Paul's, where 
the officiating clergy of that church 
will henceforth be ready immediately 
after divine service, on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, to issue the 
works to such as may apply for them. 

Since the last report, forty-one 
pac kages of Bibles, Books, and Tracts 
have been sent, several of them gra- 
tuitously, from our stores. 

Bibles of various sizes and .prices 
to the number of 236; Testaments to 
the number of 22 Common Prayer 
346; other bound books 973;  half- 
bound books and tracts 10,188—in all 
11,920; amounting in cost to upwards 
of 350/., have been issued. ; 

With respect to the funds we may 
observe, that our debt to the Parent 
Socicty has been considerably dimi- 
nished during the past year, and that 
the balance at present due to it is 
only 2027. 











s. d, 
Books to the value of .... 38300 O 0 
Remitted within the year . 5 0 0 
On hand, to remit by next 

packet, abillof......100 0 0 
Cash towards the purchase of 
another bill ee aa 
Which will enable us at any 
time to reduce our debt to —75 
Value of books on hand, about 250 
Amount of debts due from 
various committees and in- 


Gividnale nc icrctcs on net AOL bi 7 


oo 
oo 


This statement will be considered 
encouraging, as will also that which 
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we are enabled to make of the im- 
proving state of the school, which is 
supported among us by the liberal 
grants of the Provincial Legislature 
and the English Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. The number 
of boys in daily attendance is 202. 
The number of girls 87. ‘Ten masters 
have been trained at the school in the 
last ten months, who, after having 
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become qualified to diffuse the benefits 
of the national system of education, 
have been settled in different sta- 
tions. 

The progress during the past year, 
of our Sunday Schools, under the most 
flourishing auspices, should not be un- 
noticed. There are at present assem- 
bled, each Sunday, an average of one 
hundred children of each sex. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the NATIONAL SOCIETY for promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church. 


Tue object of the National Society, 
and the methods by which it endea- 
vours to promote the education of the 
poor, are so well known, that the re- 
port for the Annual Meeting is neces- 
sarily confined to a brief detail of the 
most interesting events in the past 
year. During this period, very few 
circumstances have occurred to pro- 
duce anxiety or regret in the minds of 
the Committee, but many which were 
calculated to inspire feelings of the 
most gratifying kind. ‘The suspension 
or cessation of a few schools esta- 
blished many years since, and a small 
but gradual reduction which has of 
late taken place in the amount of the 
Society's annual subscriptions, are in- 
cluded in the former description. The 
first, although a matter of regret to 
the Committee, is a consequence they 
were prepared to expect from the va- 
rying circumstances of parishes, the 
change of incumbents, and the death 
or removal of individuals on whom 
the schools mainly depended for sup- 
port; but they are happy to add that 
the decrease thus occasioned in the 
number of schools, is far more than 
compensated by the union of sixty ad- 
ditional places during the past year. 
With regard to the diminution of the 
Society’s resources, this is a circum- 
stance which, they trust, will be spee- 
dily obviated by renewed exertions on 
the part of their friends. 

But a far heavier calamity than this 
has befallen the Society since the last 
annual meeting, in the decease of that 
revered Prelate, who had watched over 
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its concerns from the time of its first 
formation. ‘The wisdom and _pru- 
dence, the benevolence and zeal, 
which marked the whole of his public 
life, were eminently displayed in his 
connexion with the National Society, 
which owes to his memory a debt of 
gratitude for seventeen years of un- 
remitting attention to its interests. 

Among the causes of thankfulness 
and encouragement which the Com- 
mittee have to acknowledge, may be 
numbered the general prosperity of 
the Institution, a growing persuasion 
in the public mind of its usefulness 
and importance, the large addition 
made to the Society’s funds by the be- 
quest of a charitable individual, toge- 
ther with the continuance and increase 
of that good spirit which has so long 
actuated the parochial clergy in pro- 
moting the religious education of the 
poor. 

The Committee have also to ac- 
knowledge the prompt attention that 
has been paid by the Secretaries of 
district societies in general, to the 
papers of inquiry which have been ad- 
dressed to them. Returns made from 
two-thirds of the places having schools 
in union previously to the last report, 
gave the following numbers :— 


Sunday and Daily—Boys . . . 100,477 
Girls... 74,136 
... Boys... 51,089 
Girls... 51,547 
Total ... 277,249 


——_____ 
—__—_——— 


Sunday only. . 
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Adding one-third for the places from 
which no accounts had been recently 
received, the total of children would 
be about 360,000. The inquiry re- 
cently made, would enable the Com- 
mittee to carry this result to a greater 
degree of accuracy ; but as a few 


returns are still wanting, the pub- 
lication of a new list of schools is de- 
layed till next year, when an accurate 
account of the yor lety ’s connexions W ill 
be laid before the public. 


From the valuable s ggestions re- 
ceived at the Anniversary of the So- 
ciety of Secretaries last year, it has 


been determined that a general in- 
quiry into the state of Sunday and 
other Church-of-England schools shall 
be made every fifth year; and that 
information shall be periodically sought 
for of the actual increase or decrease 
in the number of children educated 
under the Establishment. 

The subject which next presents 
itself to notice, is the state of the Cen- 
tral Schools. The ave rage number of 
boys on the books during the last year, 
has been 357, and of the girls, 206; 
the latter being an increase on several 
preceding years. Since the last re- 
port, 233 boys, and 182 girls have left 
the schools, a large majority of whom, 
viz. 179 boys and 102 girls, could read 
the Bible, write, cipher, and give a 
reasonable account of the chief truths 
and duties of Christianity, as taught in 
the Church Catechism, and proved 
from Holy Scripture 

Thirty-eight masters, and fourteen 
mistresses, have been admitted for in- 
struction from schools in the country ; 
forty-three schools have been pro- 
vided with permanent masters or mis- 
tresses, and seventeen with assistants 
and monitors for a limited period; 
and six boys and girls have been re- 
ceived from schools to be trained as 
monitors; making a total of one hun- 
dred and eighteen schools which 
derived advantage from the Central 
School during the past year. Two of 
the mistresses, and one of the masters, 
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who have obtained permanent ap- 
pointments, received their education 
as children in the Central School. A 
master and two mistresses have been 
admitted for instruction from the New- 
foundland School Society, and one 
master has been recommended to a 
situation in Jamaica, at the request of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

The Committee have now to report 
on the condition and appropriation of 
the funds intrusted to their care. They 
desire to record their unfeigned sense 
of obligation to the individual, whose 
piety and benevolence have been made 
instrumental in promoting the best 
interests of many thousands of the 
poorer members of our church. In 
August last, information was received, 
that James Tillard, Esq. of Petham, 
near Canterbury, had by will given 
“to the National Society in London, 
for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to encourage build- 
ing schools in the metropolis, or within 
three miles round, for infant children 
of the labouring poor, 20,000/. in 
trust to be applied to the purposes of 
the said charity.”” Accordingly, after 
deducting the legacy duty, 18,0007. 
was received, and immediately in- 
vested in the 3 per cents. Other 
legacies, of which notices have been 
received during the year, are from 
Mrs. E. Shields, of Brentford, 197. 19s. ; 
from Mrs. E. Horne, of Evesham, 
100/.; and an equal bequest from F. 
Waring, Esq. lessee of the premises 
in Baldwin’s Gardens, on which the 
Central School stands. 

We refer our readers to the Appen- 
dix, p- 19, of the Report, for a sum- 
mary view of the extensive good this 
excellent Society is promoting. The 
whole of the Report is well put toge- 
ther, and reflects no little credit upon 
the Secretary, by whom we presume 
it was drawn up. It may be pro- 
cured at Messrs. Rivington’s. See our 


Literary Report, p. 611. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


alate teal 


Domestic.—The revenue accounts 
of last quarter present a melancholy 
picture of the universal decay that has 
taken place in every branch of our 
national wealth, affecting our own 
consumption in a very material de- 
gree. The defalcation in excise du- 
ties amounts to 400,000/. upon the 
corresponding quarter in 1828; upon 
the whole year, this head of the re- 
venue exhibits a deficiency of a mil- 
lion, exclusive of 150,000/. Irish tea 
duties, brought during the current 
year, for the first time, to the account 
of the English excise, and this de- 
crease has been progressive. There is 
a great, but not a gratifying increase 
in the customs, as it arises entirely 
from the duty on imported corn; 
1,322,800/. for the duty on foreign 
grain during one quarter of the year, 
and the greater proportion of that 
already consumed, proves the exces- 
sive diminution of our own harvest, 


and consequent impoverishment of 


The whole 


the agricultural classes. 


deficit of the year, closing the 5th of 


last month, compared with that ending 
at the same period in 1828, amounts 
to 146,422/., and that including the 
above enormous corn import duty. 
In every other branch of the revenue 
there is a lamentable falling off. 

The agricultural operations of the 
season are going forward with un- 
remitting exertions; the farmers, 
availing themselves of the propitious 
weather during the last few weeks, 
to complete the ingathering of their 
crops, and ploughing up the land, 

roceeded immediately to re-sow it. 

‘he ground for the most part works 
well, although owing to the wetness 
of the season, it is inclined to be 
grassy. That part of the harvest 
remaining to be cut in the month of 
October, has proved better than could, 
from previous circumstances, have been 
anticipated. Much of the barley has 
been secured in a very good condi- 
tion, and the oat has been got in well 
and turns out good in quality, though 
not large in quantity. The under- 
crop of grass has been very luxuriant ; 


it might be almost said too much so, 
having frequently proved a serious 
obstacle to the agriculturist’s exer- 
tions. He has, in numerous instances, 
when a short interval of dry weather 
has occurred, found himself unable to 
derive any material advantage from 
it, from the difficulty of separating 
the barley and the large portion of 
grass that had grown up amongst it, 
to prepare them for the barn or rick, 
notwithstanding unceasing toil and 
great expenses have been incurred in 
daily turning the swathe. The second 
crop of clover has, in many situations, 
proved abundant; but has, in some 
parts, been injured by the same un- 
propitious weather that has damaged 
our grain. The appearance of an 
abundant crop of turnips has proved 
very fallacious; in 
warm soils, where they have been sown 
and hoed just at a fortunate interval, 
they have flourished, though unusu- 
ally backward; but in many places 
the root has not grown in proportion 
to the head. The partial failure of 
this crop has had some influence on 
the price of sheep, which, as well as 
the larger cattle, have experienced a 
flatness and reduction in the late 
country fairs. 

Ireland still continues in the same 
state of insubordination ; bands of ruf- 
fians traversing the country, threatening 
the lives and property of the peace- 
able and respectable inhabitani*. and 
contiiually skirmishing with the police 
stationed in the disturbed districts. A 
meeting has been convened in Dublin 
to urganize a petition for the intro- 
duction of poor laws into the coun- 
try ; in every respect a most desirable 
object, tending not only to tranquil- 
lize the country by increasing the ties 
between all classes of society, but to 
diminish absenteeism, and to prevent 
our own island from being deluged 
with crowds of peasantry coming“over 
to deprive the English labourers of 
the work they have been accustomed 
to derive their support from, and 
which, from the difference in their 
mode of life, they cannot afford to do 


some good and 
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at an equally low rate with the Irish 
workmen. 

The state of the church in Ireland, 
whether we regard the spiritual opera- 
tion of her institutions, or the security 
of her temporalities, has been placed 
in circumstances of great difficulty 
and danger by the late bill, which 
recent events in that part of the 
kingdom have proved to be most un- 
hap vily miscalled the Relief Bill. As 
might have been naturally expected, 
the friends of the Protestant cause, 
which can never be separated from 
the civil and religious freedom of the 
country, have taken alarm, and feel 
desirous of pursuing such measures 
of defence as their present situation 
requires. All seem agreed, that 
the united energies of the Protes- 
tants are the only means that can be 
relied on, and that their attempts 
must be directed to endeavour to 
rouse and stimulate these into ac- 
tion. With this view a meeting 
was held at Cork a few weeks since, 
the earl of Mount-Cashel in the 
chair, and a long string of resolu- 
tions passed, the wisdom of which we 
must be allowed to doubt. We ad 
mit with the noble earl, that the un- 
beneficed clergy, both in England and 
Ireland, are a neglected and neces- 
sitous, but most important body of 
men; that both the church and the 
country owe far more to their labours 
than is commonly supposed, and of 
course, that something ought, and 
before long must be done for them; 
but we tremble for any hasty mea- 
sure, especially such as may originate 
with parties without the church, who 
can neither estimate the value, nor 
judge of the mode of relief most 
ikely to benefit this large and useful 
portion of the clergy. Reasonable 
alarm may also be felt at any attempt 
at interference from an administra- 
tion which has already done so much 
for the injury of that church to which 
they outwardly belong, and which, 
there is just cause to fear, are more 
ready to undermine than to support her. 
In this crisis, every true friend of the 
establishment should be found at his 
post, and-on the alert for her advan- 
tage, to prevent the adoption of any 
hasty and violent measures, however 
















flattering they may appear at the 
first glance. All great changes ought 
to be gradual; the working of one 
step should be proved before another 
is attempted. A careful examination 
of history proves, that in every esta- 
blished church which has experienced 
a decay or dissolution, these events 
may be principally traced to plurali- 
ties and non-residence of the clergy : so 
that the entire abolition of these would 
amend every great evil that exists in 
our establishment, and small ones must 
exist in every human institution. 
These are measures in accordance 
with the spirit of our church, and 
only require a more complete appli- 
cation of principles adopted and par- 
tially employed for ages. The theory 
has been approved by all judicious 
men, and acted upon by many 
good men, without that compulsion 
with which the law ought to enforce 
it. Let the state admit of none of 
these in any shape or to any degree 
whatever, and every other evil will 
cure itself. Any attack upon the re- 
venues of the church, which is a .pri- 
mary object with most reformers, 
would directly accelerate her ruin, 
Constituted as society now is, the 
duties of the higher ranks of the clergy 
as imperiously deserve ample revenues 
as those of the Jower ones do adequate 
compensation; but the abolition of 
pluralities would provide for at least 
five thousand of the latter, without 
the least injury to the former, for no 
man can be justly entitled to the re- 
muneration for that duty which he 
does not perform, and which he can- 
not receive but by extortion, and the 
oppression of him by whom they are 
performed. The temptations to non- 
residence would be proportionally re- 
moved, and the church would be 
raised to a degree of eminence and 
security she has not possessed for 
ages. 

Russia anp Turkey.—The treaty 
of peace between these conntries has 
been officially ratified at Adrianople, 
and the Turkish empire in Europe 
may be said to exist no longer. The 
terms are sufficiently hard, but the 
relative situations of the contending 
powers were such, that, whatever the 
one chose to demand, the other was 

















obliged to yield. Russia is to keep 
the principalities of the Danube, until 
the indemnity for the expenses of the 
war is paid; and as this amounts to 
between five and six millions, the 
Sultan, in the present exhausted and 
impoverished state of his kingdom, 
can have but very slight expectations 
of ever seeing them return under his 
authority. This and the stipulation 
of a free navigation for the Russian 
men of war and merchantmen to and 
from the Black Sea, are the leading 
articles in the published treaty ; but it 
is supposed, that there are secret 
and more severe conditions, which are 
not laid before the public, stipulating 


for the dismantling of the fortresses of 


Silistria and Schumla, and effectually 
crippling the Turkish navy. With 
respect to Greece, the Russian cabinet 
is said to have considered it as abso- 
lutely necessary, that its boundaries 
should extend to the Gulfs of Arta 
and Volo. The Russian army was 
to commence its retreat on the 28th 
of October, beginning with the eva- 
cuation of Adrianople; but their 
garrisons are to remain in Sizeboli 
and Bourgos for another year, even 
though the army shall have re-passed 
the Balkan. An insurrection of the 
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Pachas in the ceded provinces has 
becn easily quelled, the Pacha of 
Scutari being the only one enabled 
to keep the field; and as General 
Geismor has been sent in pursuit of 
him, it is probable that before this 
his resistance is at an end. In general, 
the inhabitants seem gratified at this 
prospect of a change of masters, hoping 
for more prosperous days than they 
experienced under Turkish misrule 
and tyranny. 

Whilst these negotiations were 
pending, the fortress of Schumla, 
still closely pressed by the besiegers, 
was carried by assault, after the most 
dreadful slaughter on both sides, par- 
ticularly among the Turks, who de- 
fended the place with the greatest 
obstinacy under the direction of the 
Grand Vizier, who fell, with all his 
staff, prisoners into the hands of the 
Russians. Almost at the same time, 
Count Paskewitch defeated a Turkish 
army at Beiburt, the chief advanced 
post of Trebizonde on the south side, 
and commenced operations against 
that ancient city, a Russian fleet 
attacking it in conjunction with him 
on the sea side: so that the war has 
proved equally unfortunate to the 
Porte in both Europe and Asia. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 


The fotlowing Churches have been consecrated : 

Gotcar, St.John, in the Parish of Huddersfield, by the Archbishop of York. 

HaMMERSMITH, St. Peter, by the Bishop of London. 

KirksTALL, St. Stephen, in the Parish of Leeds, by the Archbishop of York. This 
Church is calculated to afford sittings for 1000 persons. 

MAccLEsFIELD, St.George, by the Bishop of Chester. This elegant edifice was 
originally built for a congregation of Dissenters, but is now a Church belonging to the 


Establishment. 


VEREWOOD, in the Parish of Cranbourne, by the Bishop of Bristol. It will hold 200 


persons. 


The following Churches are nearly ready for consecration :— 


CHeLTENHAM, Suffolk Square. 


OULTON, near Leeds. This Church is to accommodate 600 persons. The late Mr. 
Blayds bequeathed 4000/. in the 3 per cents. for its endowment. 


Wive.iscomsBe, Somersetshire. 


The Church of the ‘‘ Holy and Undivided Trinity” at Gosport has been re-opened. 


It contains 300 additional free sittings. 


The foundation-stone has been laid of a New Church at BinKENSHAW, in the Parish 


of Birstall, Yorkshire; and at New MILLS, in the Parish of Glossop, Derbyshire. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Bird, Charles......e+e+-+ Head Mastership of Leominster Gramm. School. 
Carver, James .«....+++. Chapl. to the City of London Lying-in Hospital. 
Duningham, John «++-.. Head Mastership of Cuckfield Gramm. School. 
Newbold, F.S..++e+e++++ Head Mastership of Macclesfield Gramm. School. 
Norton, W. A. «+eeeeeeee Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. Lord Crewe. 
Powell, William Frederick . Domestic Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 










































PREFERMENTS. 


Vame. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
bene sham, R. zi Rev. J. Spurgin 
4 4 aston lr. . ° . or Vise. / ns¢ 
Arden, Francis E.: me | », Norfolk Norwich i “4 d c. A _— 
’ oe W. Re pton, Esq. 
ies — } §& Rev. F. E. Arden 
Buller, Richard .. Lanreath, R. Cornwall Exeter John Buller, Esq. 
, 4 “ a 1 
National Society’s Ch. MiddlesexLoudon { m3 ¢ * Canterbury, 
Campbel’, A. M...« ’ and Bp. of London 
oS, Hie Shoo eS anil Gilstle Steeping, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Gwydyr 
to Paddington, C. MiddlesexLondon Bishop of London 
g I 
Carter, William .. Weston, V. W. York York Governors of % d 
, ai. bp jramm. School 
‘ ; of N.C 
Cleveland, Henry.. Barkston, R. Lincoln Lincoln } § Preb.of jrantham 


? in Cath.Ch.of Sarum 
Dean of Cath. Ch. of York 
to Weaverthorpe, V. E.York P.ofD.&CYork D. & C. of York 


a oe” | 


Cockburn, W.D.D. 


Cotterill, J.H. . > Stafford Lichfield 
George's, C 


Barlavington, R. 
and Egdean, R. 
Green, Charles .... Burgh Castle, R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 


Crosthwaite, John Sus Chichester Earl of Egremont 


w~-~ 


' ae Southberg, R. : Rev. P. Gurdon 
Gurdon, Philip .. ! to Hackford, R. bs orfolk Norwich { T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 
Hampden, J. «+++ Hinton Martel, R. Dorset Bristol Earl of Shaftesbury 
Hill, Wm. Charles . Fremington, V. Devon Exeter Rev. W. C. Hill 
Holt, T. B. eeccee Golcar, C. W. York York Vic. of Huddersfield 
Mack, W.Bumpstead Horham, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. W. Mack 
Mills, Thomas .... Great Saxham, R. Suffolk Norwich Trustees 


Brimsfield, R. 
with Cranham, R. 
. € Alvescott, R. 
Neate, Arthureee. 1 and Shilton, V. 
Parr, T.G. eeecee Vicarial Stall in Cath, Ch. of Lichfield 


Moore, William .. } GloucesterGloucester Mrs. Pitt 


Oxford Oxford Rev. T. Neate 


P Burntwood, C. Stafford Vic.of St.M. Lichf. 
Reming z. S. “1 cee - 
mington, 5 to Winkworth, V. Derby Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 
Sams, J.B jun... Fakenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 
Shillibeer, John .. - adenhoe, R. Northam. Peterboro’ RobertRoberts, Esq. 
5 North Newington, V. ; Preb. of Beminster 
Stockwell, J.S... 4 ; Wi Si — 
ckwell, J with Little Knoyle, C. ilts arum ) secunda in Sarum C. 


Thetford, St. —. ‘7 


Sworde, J. eesees St. Peter 
memes S$, , 


} Norfolk Norwich Earl of Albemarle 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Lassington, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Sir W. Guise, Bart. 
. B. Johnson, Esq. as 
Chestom J.B. 00. | and White-Lady-Ashton,V.Worcest. Worcest., Trust. forR. Berke. 
d ley, Esq. a R. Cath. 
Governors of St. Bar- 
} MiddlesexLondon ) tholomew’s Hosp. & 
D.&C.of Westm. a//. 





Christ Church, V. 
and St. Leonard, R. 








Crowther, Samuel { 
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Name. Preferment. 


§ Bexwell, R. 
Daubeny, F. H...4 and Crimplesham, V. 
Q and Tyd, St. Giles, R. 
Kinver, C. 
and Peterchurch, V. 
Little Brandon, R. 
and New Buckenham, C. § 
Gresley, William .. Seals, R. 


Davies, Henry .. 


France, John wees 


G i, John ccce 
— and Pembridge, R. 


Johnson, George .. Hinton Blewett, R. 
Fledborough, R. 
and Thorney, V. } 
§ Lanreath, R. 


** 0 and Morvall, V. 
Trist, Jeremiah .. Veryan, V. 


r, 4 —. Foston, R. 
Vaughan, E.T.. {t Leicester, St.Martin, v} 


South Bradon, sin. R. 

and Barlavington, R. 

and Egdean, R. 

and Hardham, R. 5 


Penrose, John .. 


Puddicombe, S. 


Watson, Robert.. 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Sarum 


( North Newington, V. , 
with Little Knoyle, C 
(= Yatton, V. 


with Kenn, C 


Wickham, Thomas< 


? Norfolk Norwich 4 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Sarum 


} Cornwall Exeter 


} Somerset B. & Wells 






County. Diocese. Patron. 

Norfolk Norwi . mo 

Norfolk Norwich 2 Bishop of Ely 

Camb. Ely § 

Stafford Lichfield Trustees 

Hereford Hereford Guy’s Hospital 

Parishioners 

Leicester Lincoln Rev. W. Gresley 
Bishop of Salisbury. 


Hereford Hereford Corp.Chr. Coll. Oxf. 


Somerset B.& Wells Rev. G. Johnson 
Notts. York { Earl Manv Ts 


George Neville, Esq. 


John Buller, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 
Cornwall Exeter D.&C. of Exeter 
Pen e Tm T. H. Lamb, Esq. 
Leicester Lincoln Lord tind 
Somerset B. & Wells 
Earl of Egremont 
Sussex Chichester § 
Sir C.F.Goring, Bt. 
Bishop of Salisbury. 
Preb. of Beminster 
secunda in Cath.C. Sar. 
Preb.of Yatton in 
Cath.Ch. of Wells 


Wilts Sarum 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OPPS PI OR 


OXFORD. 


The Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter 
College, has been the second time nomi- 
nated as Vice-Chancellor, by letters from 
the Chancellor of the University, and 
approved by Convocation. The Vice- 
Chancellor has nominated, as his Pro- 


Mr. Charles Williams, 
Jesus College, has been elected Fellow of 
that Society. 

Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days in the pre- 


B. A. Scholar of 


Vice-Chancellors, the Rev. Dr. Hall, Master — sent Term:— 


of Pembroke ; the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, Master 
of Balliol ; the Rev. Dr. Rowley, Masterof — 
University; and the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, — 
Principal of Brasennose. — 

The nomination of the Rev. William 
Kay, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, as 
a Public Examiner in Disciplinis Mathe- 
maticis et Physicis, has been approved in 
Convocation. 

The Rev. Edward Field, M.A. Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s, and the Rev. James 
Garbett, M. A. Fellow of Brasennose, 
have been vominated Public Examiners ; 


the fe Disciplinis Mathematicis et Coll. Lampeter, 
ne former in Discip vag Re 
Rev. Charles Burton, Magdalen Hall. 


Physicis, the latter in Literis Humani- 
ori/nes. 








Nov. Wednesday, 4 


Oct. Saturday, 10. | Nov. Thursday, 12. 


Thursday, 19. 
Dec. Thursday, 3. 
Thursday, 10, 
Thursday, 17. 


Thursday, 15. a 
Thursday, 22. 
Thursday, 29. “| 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, M.A. late Schol. 
of Jesus Coll. Principal of St. David’s 


S.W. and Preb. of 


F.R. Reynolds, Esq. 
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MASTEKS OF ARTS. 
Rev.M.H.G.Buckle, Fell. of Wadham Coll. 
William Jacobson. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


Lewis Tomlinson, Wadham Coll. 


The Rev. Charles Burton, Bachelor in 
Civil Law, of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, 
has been incorporated as a Member of 
Magdalen Hall. 

The following Noblemen are entered at 
Christ Church: Lord Conyers Osborne, 


Lord de Tabley, Lord Boscawen, Marquis 
of Waterford, and Hon. G. F. R. Harris. 


MARRIED. 


At Christ Church, Middlesex, the Rev. 
William Stone, M.A. Fell. of Brasennose 
Coll. and Rector of that Parish, to Louisa 
Toogood, only daughter of the late George 
William Downing, Esq. 

At St. Ebbe’s Church, Oxford, the Rev. 
Henry Bellenden Bulteel, Fell. of Exeter 
Coll. to Eleanor, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Sadler, of the same city. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


On the first day of Term, the following 
gentlemen were elected University Officers 
for the year ensuing: 


PROCTORS. 


Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. Clare Hall 
Rey. Edward John Ash, M. A. Christ Coll. 


TAXORS. 


Rev. Wm. Hodgson, M. A. St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. Henry Howarth, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 


MODERATORS, 


Rev. W. H. Hanson, M. A. Caius Coll. 
Joshua King, Esq. M. A. Queen’s Coll. 


SCRUTATORS., 


Rev. William Okes, M. A. Caius Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Musgrave, M. A. Trin. Coll. 


The following gentlemen have been 
appointed the Caput for the ensuing year: 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. Joseph Proctor, D.D. Master of Catha- 
rine Hall—Divinity. 
William Frere, Es). LL.D. Master of 

Downing Coll,— Law. 

John Thomas Woodhouse, M.D. Caius 

Coll.— Physic. 

Rev. Thomas Shelford, B.D. Corpus Christi 

Coll.—Sen. Non Regent. 


Rev. John Gibson, M. A. Sidney Coll.— 
Sen. Regent. 


Mr. Lewis William Sampson, of King’s 
Coll. has been admitted a Fellow of that 
Society. 

The Rev. William Carus, B. A. Thomas 
Williamson Peile, B.A. Charles Perry, B.A. 
and James Prince Lee, B.A. of Trinity Coll. 
have been elected Fellows of that Society. 

The Rev. W. M. Heald, M.A. of Trinity 
Coll. has been appointed Chaplain of that 
Society, in place of the late Rev. John 
Stevenson, M.A. 

The Rev. E. A. Sinedley, M.A. of Trinity 
College, has been also appointed Chaplain 
of that Society, in place of the Rev. N. W. 
Gibson, M. A. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


MASTER OF ARTS. 

Rev. Henry Browne, Corpus Christi. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Rev. William John Aislabie, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Boodle, Trinity Coll. 
Benjamin Thomas Williams, Clare Hall. 
William Perkins, Peimbroke Coll. 
Abel Chapman, Queen's Coll. 
W. Charles Holder, Emman. Coll. (Comp.) 
Vicessimus Knox Child, Sidney Coll. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“A Country Curate"’ and “‘ M. A.” who both write on the same subject, will find 
their wishes met by the reprint which is commenced in our present Number. 
“M.” is not forgotten. 
“ K.” in our next. 
“G. B.” has been received. 


ERRATA IN THE 


LAST NUMBER. 


Page 628, line 23, for objects read objections 
631, 18, — disgust. — dissent. 

21, — predicted -—— predicated 

31, — propositions—— proportion 


617, 1, — Barron 


—~~ Barrow 











